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O be at work, to do things 
for the world, to turn the 
currents of things about 


us at our will, to make 
our existence a positive element, even 
though it be no bigger than a grain 
of sand in this great system where we 
live—that is a new joy of which the 
idle man knows no more than the 
mole knows of sunshine, or the ser- 
pent of the eagle’s triumphant flight 
into the upper air. The man who 
knows, indeed, what it is to act, to 
work, cries out: ‘This alone is 


to live. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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Recreation Dep artment 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without char gd the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


any Transportation Line in the 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


TOURS 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Kea = 1894—Seventh trip. 35—42—49— 56 days. 


Sailing on Cunard 
TWEE s Springfield, Mass 
ven, Co 


MARK PITMAN, New 


Bess ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the principal 
places of bisspeic and literary interest in the British 
Isles. Address Miss MARY R. CADY, A.B. ( 

to Europe), 35 Church St., North Adams, Mass. 


Dr. Cheney’s Party 


TO EUROPE (7th season). Personally con- 
ducted by O. D. Cheney, M.D.. and wife. Limited 
to 20 persons ; 71 days’ tour, visiting nine countries. 
Leave Boston June 23, Cunard steamer ** Gallia.” 


Send for 
CHENEY, M.D., Haverhill, Mass. 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attractive itinera ith a th ] lect part 
EDWARD FRAN LYN COLE, A.M.. 
P.O x 1409. New York. 


EUROPE 


trip 


Pe fonducted parties through 


Europe ifth season. ween ad- 
vantages. For Itineraries, with full rs, address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


EUROPEAN PARTY 


London, Paris, Switzerland. and Italy, with a week_in 
Holland and a Coaching Trip i in the iste of Wight. For 
circular address 


Miss L. M. DAME, 111 Green St., Lynn, Mass. 
E POTTER'S f UROPE 
Vacation 


15th Year 


leave in May, June 
arrangements. All 
\ first-class. For = 
see the “Old World 
on receipt of 1oc. 


Tours to 


Select summer parties © 
july. Unequaled 
Travel and Hotels 
tailed Programmes 


Tourist Guide,” sent 
1122 BROADWAY 


A. De Potter aa NEW YORE 


PARTY for 3 months’ jtour ‘on Continent 
Europe, sailing June 20. Portions Switzerland on 

soo. Address CHANNING ELLERY, 
New York City. 


foot. Price, 
228 West 


European Parties 


Under the management of 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $sso: Tour of 60 days. £375: 
To sail from Boston by the fine Steamship “* Gallia,”’ 


Cunard Line, June 23 
National Press Tour, 7 days, $2 ak Lawyers’ 


Tour. 47 days, $250; Phys lane our, cx. days, 
To sail from New York by the “Spaar 
mmodore Ship of the Royal eeradam.: 

Mail Line 


Send AT ONC i for circulars and references. 


UROPE, Holy Land, California, Mexico, 
Florida, etc.—Select party May 12,“ Fulda.” Ex- 
cursions and individual tickets. Choicest ocean berths. all 
lines. Tourist Gazette free. H.GAZE& NS, 113 B’ way, 
N.Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Ticket Agts Chief Trun 


ISS ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, the translator 

from the Russian, acquainted with all the European 

languages. will take a party abroad for the:summer June 
ress Miss HApGoop, 33 East 21st St., New York. 


‘TOURS T°? EUROPE 


for to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
$320 upwards: all expenses. Sailing 
b 5 y ly. 


“PALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 
[taly, Central Europe, 
Mr. 


Lines. 


Spain 
SEASON. For itinerar 


address 
E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., ston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Special Features Select Parties 
Organized 1882. Illustrated" Itinerary.” 
H.S. Paine.A.M..M.D. Albany, N. Y. 


Send stamps for our Programs of 


EUROPE SUMMER TRAVEL 


RIN HAN 

AND. ‘COACHING PARTIES through 
ENGLAND The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co., 
1512 Chestnut Philadelphia. Penn. 


TEN, WEEKS ABROAD 


**Britannic,’’ 
White Star Line. limited br Ww 
Personally manag b ebb, who has 
recently returned from song ress residence in Europe. 
For Itinerary address WEBB, M.D.., 


will find restful accommo- 
Tourists in England yill find restful accommo: 
rural scenerv,at MALVERN. Moderate terms ; 3 Woeral 
table ; good bathroom. Close to station. ddre 
Mrs. BRYAN SMITH, Garnstone, 
Refers to Mr. John Thornton, 297 Church St., New York. 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, ME. 


THE CHAMPERNOWNE 


Terms liberal. Horace Mitcue tt, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
York Harbor, Me.. 


New cottage of ten rooms and —— Furnfshed to 
rent for the season. kive minutes ocean froxt. 
Meals gbtained near by if desired. of 
For terms, etc., atidress 

. E. Norwoop, Norwood Farm, York Harbor, Maine. 


To rent, completely 

furnished cottage on 
riect and good water. 
e, Mass. 


Siasconset, Nantucket 


the bluff; 10 rooms: sanitation 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburn 


DIRON DACKS,—The most desirable place in the 
North Woods, only two hours from Saratoga, tur 
sale, sauanen ae to rent for summer; furnishe man- 
sion, 23 rooms; carriage-house, stable, cottages, and ice- 
house (filled); the water-supply ane sanitary plumbing 
cost upwards of 20,000; a Address owner, 
ANK HALL. igoz Broadway, 


HE MAPLES ”—Anexceftionally Sparming and 
count lace to let, well furni 
four acres of ground awn, tennis-court, grove ~f 
wooded hillside on Wevetuck k River, many large noble 
commodious house, attractive design: fireplaces 
(antiqu fixtures), piazzas, etc. ; stables; en prepared ; 
ice ; clo -office, two mails vm Lg 244 miles from 
Amenia, Harlem .; same from Sharon, Conn. Scenery 
and drives unexcelled ; several fine lakesnear. References 
exchanged (last occupant | 9 and others); $400 season; 


hoto hs. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


R RENT from JULY Isat to SEPT. 15th 
— House and grounds, 30 miles, from New York and 
45 minutes’ drive from Hudson River Station at Sing 
ing. The house, situated on lofty hill overlooking the 
Hudson, contains two parlors, library, dining, sitting, 
bed, and bath rooms on first floor, and 6 bedrooms on 
second floor. 
The grounds, comprising 20 acres, contain four tennis 
courts, a fine kitchen- garden and stable accommodations. 
There are also 5 servants’ bedrooms. 
For further particulars addréss 
Lock Box 219, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES : The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


ccommodation for 400 
guests. Occupier an entire “Wandsomel furnished. 
G. G.G N, Owner. MES, Mer. 


Hotel Pleasanton 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best ap inted, and most mperally me mana ged 
Family and Tourist’ otel in San Francisco. 


Hotel Terracina 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnif 
scenery. A wonderful combination of Roses, Lillies. 
ag -blossoms, and snow-capped Mountains. 

1. Tisdale, ‘Mer. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Springs. sent on 
request by E. BARNE Proprietor. 


MOUNTAIN RESORT 


Correspondence solicited. Addre 
J.H. JE 


WETT, Green ountain Falls, Colo. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A vipacant. , healthy, 


an ore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good 


circular, terms, etc., address E. 


ing. For descriptive 
oe SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
auti- 


hand. Every sum- 
mer pastime. Finel 
situated shore lan 
for sale. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc., address H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Franconia, N. H., until June roth. 


Late Proprietor Forest Hills, Franconia, and Pro- 
prietor The Altamonte, F lorida. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Maine 
Opens July rst. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Splendid drives and walks. Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B.G: DONNELL, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


‘BELLEVUE HOUSE 'NTERYALE, 


Open June 1 to November 1. cone for lh 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 
Intervale, in the White Mountains, N. H. 
Opens June ist. Send for circular. 


N H. 


Intervale, 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mountain and intervale scenery. Keduced June. 
rout-fishing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON | 
FALLS 
HOUSE 


PITMAN HALL 


Rates are reasonable for guests. 
ANK THOM PSON. 


Open June Ist. Reduced 
rates for that month. For 
rates and pamphlet address 

RICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 


Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 


GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; superior accommo- 
dations: home comforts. H. M. HIT ITCHCOC , D. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Villdge, - North Conway, N. H. 
OpenJjune ist. Write for terms. 


| 
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New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot and cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated booklet. 

E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Hotel Wellington 


Kentucky Ave., near the Beach. Open all the 
year. Atlantic City, N.J. Bright, cheerful, 
and homelike. M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June rst. Address GEO, W. TUTTLE, 

Manager, Bernardsville, N. J., or call on premises 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. | 

genet will meet train leaving New York go A.M. those 
ys. 


New York City 


5) ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose, 
Go TO 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:02 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
ARR 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 188.) 
location. fi. above sea-level, overlooking 
t valley. 
Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
Provision for rest, recrea- 


valuable forms of treatment. 
tion, and amusement. 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottage 


For the 


Summer 


Every reader of The Outlook is entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely and without charge. We 
dre glad to help you in making plans for the summer. 
If you will tell us just what kind of a resort or house 
you are looking for, we can send you suggestions of 


value. Address the 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
— TWILIGHT 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


_Easiest of access; most delightfully located; for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled. Terms excep- 
tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 


for catalogue. ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoro y renewed. 
Send for circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


PARK 


We are renting cottages right along—seven 
to ten rooms each, with or without house- 
keeping facilities—$300 to $500. A few 
smaller ones at $150 to $250, and a cozy log 
cabin to sell with a $5,000 view that might 
tempt any lover of rough comfort and sylvan 
beauty—price $2,000, view and all. 


CHAS. F. WINGATE 
119 Pearl Street New York 


$12.00 to $35.00 2 week can be made 


: working for us. ies 
preferred who can furnish a horse and travel through the 
country; a team, though, is mot necessary. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. Men and women of good 
character will find this an enseptiona! opportunity for 
profitable employment. Spars ours may be used to 
good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 

ain Sts.. Richmond, Va. 


uth and 


Acghs t Roof promenade. Steam heat, open , electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegrap 


R, besween New York and 
For illustrated circular, etc. 
ACKSON, Sec’y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 

‘i Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit, and vegetables from 
owner’s farm. rge rooms; shady lawn. . Lerever. 


66 I NTERPIN ES”—A beautiful, quiet, restful 
“Home” for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from 
New York City 3 So, ft. apove sea- evel. 
in every way desirable. Sanitation ect. 
Goshen, N.Y. FREDERICK W. SEWARD, M.D. 
Resident Physician. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
on LAKE OZONIA 


An ideal Summer Home for the weary, in the Adiron- 
cks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Appointments 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade onthe roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and ail 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


‘BRENTFORD HALL 


Twenty minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Two hundred feet above t n. Views of river 
and Palisades ursurpassed. I. H. GERRY, Prop. 


High and dry among the 
mountains, near the cele- 


Pennsylvania 
brated Welaware Water 
Gap. Dry, clear, bracing 


Water Gap 
San itari u m air. 


ria. 
We treat all forms of sickness, and cure with excellent 
success the hardest cases. Use no drugs. Terms reason- 
able, Address for further information 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


W ERNERSVILLE, PA.— Belle Alto, or Beau- 
tiful Height, overlooking the Picturesque non 
Valley. Soft spring water; pure mountain air. Health- 
fulness of location unsurpassed. Opens May rst. Special 
rates. YENNEY, Prop. 


Warwick Cycles 


Light weight is important. 
‘94 Warwick, with road tires, complete, weighs 


Only 25 Ibs. 


Yet it is fully guaranteed in every particular. There are other 
light wheels in the market, but they are not warranted 
to be as strong as the h avier machines. 


We guarantee our 25-pound Warwick 


incontestably. 


and good for constant hard service. 
easiest running wheel on the market. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


It is veritably “a steed of steel,” superbly made 


It is the 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS DECORATING: COMPANY: 


-DECORATIONS- 


MESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


\ - MEMORIALS: 


. 333-70. 341 - FOURTH, AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


‘ 
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To please an Architect. 


[7 requires a thoroughly artistic perception and 

| at the same time a full acquaintance with 
the practical work of a skilled 
mechanic to produce a result 
in a mantel which will please 
the architect who has drawn 
the plans. If we had not been 
able to do this the mantel de- 
partment of our business could 
not have grown to its present 
proportion. But we sell man- 
tels of our own design every 
day. Write us if you contem- 
plate building. 


The Bradley & Currier Co., Lid., 
Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., N.Y. 


INVITATIONS, P | A N O S | 


CORRECT IN STYLE. What We Do 


Some families want a piano, but 
keep putting it off till they can pay 
the whole price cash down. 

The result is that meanwhile they 
go without, or else waste money in 
renting, and then, perhaps, when the 
money is ready, it is too late to enjoy 
or profit by the use of an instrument. 

A small payment to begin with, and 
a little more than bare rent monthly, 
will buy an Ivers & Pond Piano in the 


DEMPSEY & same time it would take to save up the 
CARROLL, money, and the investment is all the 


time safer than a savings bank, for 
Art Stationers, the customer has the piano all the time. 


| Call or write for particulars. 
UNION SQUARE, 


new vorx. [vers & Pond 


PIANO CO. 
Kins ograph hi 183 Tremont St., Mass. 
“and church workers 


BICYCLES. 


mm 


It comes within 
the reach off all in | 
price; it is easily | 
learned and oper: el 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it: 
does the best Mim- | 
peograph work and manifolding and is | 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. OF ’92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


DOS OOS 1 1 OOO 1 1 arethe wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
be 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 


rmest, s est, safest, lightest wheelsknown. The 


i 
The Sunnyside Extension Bookcase. Sat a rings are unequaled for light-running 


Easily put together. Additional sec- 
tions as needed. Capacity unlimited. THE 
One $9 Bookcase at Half Price : 


to the first person in any town who 
will send us the name of an ener- 


getic, reliable person who would like 

to handle the Sunnyside Bookcase. om O 

Sells on sight. Address 

SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE Co., CIRARD, PA. 


“A HEALING WONDER.” 


Powder 


Is best for a sensitive skin; it re- 


lieves smarting, roughness, and 
heals all eruptions. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and boo!:. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Use Comfort Soap (forthe Hands, Face, and 
Complexion. a cake. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 


FORK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN TI. 


Tailor-MadeGowns 
READY OR TO ORDER 


We call particular attention to our differ- 
ent lines: 

In Covert Cloths—Brown, Tan, and Gray 
—$22 to $55; ready-made from our own 
workroom, or they will be made to order at 
short notice for the same price. 

Whipcord Suits, $28, $35, $40, $42, 
and $55. 

Outing Suits in Covert Cloth—all Colors 
—$15 to $18. 

Outing Suits in Serge—Blue and Black— 
Cutaways, Blazers, and Coats, $11, $15, 
$17, $18, $22, $25, $28, and $32, accord- 
ing to style and finish. 

In the same department, Coats, Jackets, 
Capes, and all varieties of Spring Wraps, 
at most moderate prices. 


James MCreery &Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


LEWIS. 98 98 LYE 


The stron tand purest I. 
made, Unlike other Ly ave, it being 


cl 
pe disinfecting sinks, 
‘ a bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila, Pa. 


‘CHURCH 
renee 


McSHANE BELL FOUND 


/ ( 
\ A“ 
| 
99%*%. 
— 
= PURE = 
¢ 
0 MES fy, 
WEY Ne 
I, 
J 
with removable the contents 
are always ready for use. 
| make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
: = in 2 minutes without boiling. 
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The Week 


Mr. David Dudley Field 
was aman of such exceptional 
vigor of body as well as of 
mind that the news of his 
death, at his home in this 
city on Friday morning of last 
week, came as a surprise to 
all his acquaintances. Mr. 
Field had returned from 
Europe on Wednesday appar- 
ently in excellent health, but 
a congestive chill followed 
by pneumonia broke down a 
constitution which was appar- 
ently formed for almost indefinite endurance. Born at 
Haddam, Conn., in 1805, Mr. Field went with his father 
to Stockbridge at the age of fourteen, and with that beauti- 
ful Berkshire town his name has for half a century been 
intimately associated. He had unusual school opportunities 
in an old-fashioned New England academy under the mas- 
tership of Jared Curtis, and among the boys who fitted for 
college with him were Mark and Albert Hopkins and 
John Morgan. Graduating from Williams College in 1825, 
Mr. Field studied law at Albany, and was admitted to the 
bar of this city in 1828. His first visit to Europe was 
made in 1836, and while abroad his attention was drawn 
to the differences between the practice and laws of this 
country and those of England and France, and he devoted 
considerable study to these matters. After his return he 
continued his critical examination, and as he progressed 
he became more and more impressed with the technical 
_ Character of the practice at common law and equity in the 
courts of this State. He advocated the reform of our 
judicial system, and prepared the drafts of three bills, which 
were introduced, but not acted upon. He also carried on 
his agitation by means of articles in the newspapers. In 
1847 he put his views into the form of a pamphlet in answer 
to the question, “‘ What Shall be Done with the Practice of 
the Courts?” This pamphlet was followed by a memorial 
to the Legislature, which had many signatures, and which 
requested the appointment of commissioners “to provide 
for the abolition of the présent forms of action and plead- 
ings in cases at common law, and for a uniform course of 
proceeding in all cases.”’ 


David Dudley Field 


A bill embodying the suggestions of the memorial was 
passed by the Legislature and commissioners appointed, 
Mr. Field being one. ‘The following year the commission 
reported the first installment of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
and within the next two years four other reports followed, 
culminating in the submission of completed codes of civil 
and criminal procedure. These codes, however, aroused 
very pronounced antagonism, and it was not until 1857 


that any actual change in the law was secured. In that 
year a commission was appointed to reduce to a system- 
atic code the whole body of the law of this State, “ except- 
ing such portions already reported upon by the Commis- 
sioners of Practice and Pleading.” The Code of Civil 
Procedure has been adopted by twenty-four, and that of 
Criminal Procedure by eighteen, States and Territories. 
Mr. Field died, however, without securing the enactment 
of the Civil Code upon which his heart was set; but 
the task which he had attempted—the codification in a 
single volume by statutory enactment of the whole body 
of the common law—was probably beyond the power of 
any single jurist, even though that jurist had immense 
energy and tireless diligence. Mr. Field’s attention was 
naturally attracted to the matter of international law, and 
in 1866 he proposed, at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science, the appointment of a 
committee to prepare and report the outlines of an Inter- 
national Code. Such a code was later published by Mr. 
Field, with the co-operation of a number of distinguished 
jurists. The labor involved in all these undertakings was 
enormous, and Mr. Field was probably one of the greatest 
workers of his time. Like his brother Cyrus, to whose 
unshaken faith and indomitable energy the laying of the 
Atlantic cable was due, he seemed never to be disheart- 
ened by obstacles, but to be spurred on by opposition. 
In his profession his practice was large and exacting. In 
politics he was once prominent as an anti-slavery man. 
Of late years he withdrew almost entirely from professional 
work, and devoted himself to study, travel, and writing, and 
to the forwarding of the reforms in which he was interested. 


The House of Representatives did nothing last week, 
and could do nothing, as not enough Democrats were pres- 
ent to make a quorum, and the Republicans declined to 
assist them. On Thursday the Committee on Rules intro- 
duced a proposal that members refusing to answer to their 
names on roll-call, or absent without leave, should be fined 
ten dollars a day. When a vote was taken, the Republi- 
cans remained silent and the quorum was broken. The 
next day the Democratic members held a caucus on the 
question, and a resolution was carried directing the en- 
forcement of the statute of 1856 providing that the pay of 
members absent without leave be deducted. After much 
debate, the following practical indorsement of the Reed 
rulings was adopted, by a vote of 88 to 44: 

“ Resolved, As the sense of the caucus, that the Committee on Rules 
should report to the House a rule, or an amendment to the rules, by 
means of which members present and not voting may be taken into 


account in determining the existence or non-existence of a qucrum, 
and to compel the attendance of absent members.” 


Another Democratic caucus was held, earlier in the week, 
at which it was resolved that the prohibitory tax of ten per 
cent. on State bank issues should be repealed, and that an 
opportunity should shortly be given for the discussion of 
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such repeal as an amendment to a pending bill. It is 
worthy of note that only 1oz Democrats (out of 218) 
attended this caucus, and that Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, the 
intellectual leader of the free-coinage Democracy, strongly 
opposed the repeal of the tax. Two years ago Mr. Bryan 
made a brief speech against the State bank-note proposi- 
tion, and, despite his strong desire that the currency 
should be increased, he holds fast to the principle that the 
entire currency of the country should be issued by the 
National Government. The bitter experiences of the past 
with the haphazard inflation and contraction inseparable 
from notes based on private credit demonstrate, to our 
minds, the correctness of this principle. 


Senator Wolcott’s resolution respecting the coining of 
Mexican dollars by the idle American mints is interesting 
rather thanimportant. As Senator Wolcott frankly stated, 
it has no relation to bimetallism. The demand for Mexi- 
can dollars, particularly in China, appeats to be greater 
than the Mexican mints are able to supply. Senator Wol- 
cott proposed that the consent of the Mexican Govern- 
ment be obtained, if possible, to the coinage of these 
dollars by the United States mints. Such coinage would 
not add one dollar to our own currency, or lessen the 
demand for gold in any part of the world. It would sim- 
ply enable silver-producers to get a trifle better price for 
their product, since silver is more in demand in the form 
of these dollars than as bullion. As Senator Wolcott 
stated, the Mexican dollar is the only modern coin which 
ever gained- any general adoption in the Orient as a 
standard of value. “The English Government, for a time, 
at Hong Kong, started the coinage of a British dollar, 
and coined some 10,000,000 of them. Some of them were 
used in circulation, some of them as buttons, as bangles, 
as ornaments, but they made no general impress upon the 
country, and their coinage was withdrawn.” So with the 
French experiment in the same direction, and so with our 
“‘trade-dollar.”” When even the Mexican Government 
started to change the emblem on its dollar, “the change 
was unacceptable to the Chinese Government, and so the 
old Mexican dollar still stands as the standard of circula- 
tion in that country.” Through the attachment of the 
Orient to this coin, the Mexican mints are overcrowded, 
though the Government makes a seigniorage charge of 4.4 
per cent. (or 2.4 per cent. more than its export duty on silver 
bullion). It is extremely doubtful whether the Mexican 
authorities will consent to share with our Government the 
privilege of minting this coin. It is worthy of note that 
the Senators most opposed to any increase in the currency 
voted.for the Wolcott resolution, which, of course, was 


carried. 


An examination of the text of the rapid-transit bills be- 
fore the New York Legislature indicates that the praise of 
the one and the censure of the other by the New York City 
press has been alike undiscriminating. The Chamber of 
Commerce bill contains the entirely satisfactory provision 
that the awarding of the contract for the construction of the 
rapid-transit system shall be intrusted to a non-partisan 
commission, composed of men who stand high in the pub- 
lic confidence. The trades-union bill—which has already 
passed the Assembly—-leaves the appointment of the com- 
mission to the Mayor of New York; and this provision 
is at present unsatisfactory to the trades-unionists them- 
selves, who have found in the Tammany Mayor an uncom- 
promising opponent of the principle of municipal owner- 
ship. This principle is the vital point in the whole 
problem, and the carrying out of this principle ought 
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not to be intrusted to an opponent. Beyond this point, 
however, the Chamber of Commerce bill is open to very 
serious objection from the manner in which it compromises 
this principle. The Chamber, it will be remembered, 
seemed on the point of indorsing the discredited principle 
of lending the public credit to a private corporation, when 
ex-Mayor Hewitt’s admirable speech led it, apparently, to 
accept the principle that the public should own whatever 
the public money paid for. The bill that was drafted, 
however, comes very near to reintroducing the principle 
disavowed. 

The Chamber of Commerce bill provides, in the first 
place, that the commission may sell outright the franchise of 
the city in the road. It ought not to be sold under any 
circumstances, and certainly the power to sell is too great 
to be intrusted to a commission, however appointed. In 
the next place, the bill provides that the corporation to 
which the public money is loaned may, with the consent 
of the commissioners, still further bond the property and 
franchise of the system, and may make a contract with 
the commissioners for ‘‘a renewal or renewals of the 
lease of said road upon the expiration of the original 
term.” The lending of the public credit to a money- 
making corporation endowed with such powers comes 
dangerously near violating the constitutional provision 
prohibiting the lending of public credit to a private com- 
pany. When we consider the rapid cheapening of trans- 
portation and the rapid growth of the metropolis, even 
the minimum of thirty-five years is too long a period 
for the public to alienate the control of a property which 
the public money has constructed. There is danger that 
New York would be simply repeating the disastrous blunder 
made by Philadelphia in 1835, when it placed its gas- 
works under the control of trustees, whom it could not dis- 
lodge till 1885, despite wasteful management and extrava- 
gant charges. The trades-union bill has here the right 
principle. The property when constructed should be in 
all respects under public control, and the fares ought to be 
reduced as rapidly as the improvements in transportation 
and the growth of the traffic make possible. The trades- 
union bill also recognizes the sound principle that the 
people of New York City, and not the Legislature of the 
State, should decide whether this investment of the city’s 
money shall be made. A legislative committee has been 
appointed to incorporate, if possible, in a single bill the 
desirable features of the two measures. We trust that it 
will accept from the Chamber of Commerce bill the prin- 
ciple that the system be constructed by a non-partisan com- 
mission, and from the trades-union bill the principle that 
the administration of the public property shall remain 
under direct public control, subject only to short leases. 


State Comptroller Roberts, of New York, has made pub- 
lic the report of the accountant who has been examining 
the books of the Corporation Tax Department. (Unfor- 
tunately, the spirit of this report is that of a prosecuting 
attorney, for it brings out in the strongest possible light 
the losses which the State has sustained under the last 
three Democratic Comptrollers, but does not even mention 
the United States Supreme Court decision which was the 
occasion of the heaviest losses. A law passed in this 
State in 1880 taxed railroad corporations upon their gross 
earnings. Under two Comptrollers this tax was collected, 
but during the administration of the third—Comptroller 
Chapin—the United States Supreme Court (in the case 
of the Philadelphia and Southern Mail Steamship Com- 
pany vs. Pennsylvania) decided that the Pennsylvania tax 
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on the gross receipts from distinctively inter-State traffic 
was unconstitutional. This decision was widely believed 
to lay down principles which would overthrow the taxes 
on gross receipts in all States, so far as these receipts 
came from traffic which crossed a State line» Comptroller 
Chapin, without requiring the constitutionality of the New 
York law to be tested, not only discontinued the collection 
of the New York tax on inter-State business, but began 
to refund the taxes on such traffic that had been paid in 
previous years. The sums thus refunded—which were in 
the neighborbood of $1,500,oo0o—were not directly paid 
over to the corporations, but were credited to their accounts, 
and made in the form of rebates on the taxes assessed in 
subsequent years. Some of these rebates were seemingly 
extravagant in amount. For example, the Syracuse, Bing- 
hamton, and New York Railway, which lies entirely within 
the State, is reported to have paid in seven years on its 
gross earnings only $27,000, and to have received in rebates 
because of inter-State traffic $18,000. This, however, is a 
minor matter ; what is of importance is the fact that last 
year a Maine law taxing gross receipts of railroads came 
before the United States Supreng Court, and the decision 
was rendered that this law was constitutional. A test 
case involving the New York law has likewise been 
brought before the New York Supreme Court in General 
Term, and the decision rendered that this law is at all 
points constitutional. If the Court of Appeals shall sustain 
this decision, the sum due the State for taxes uncollected 
since 1886, and for taxes illegally refunded for the six 
years preceding, will amount to $3,000,000. To what 
extent and in what way the Comptrollers will now collect 
from the corporations this enormous sum of back dues is 
a question of the first importance, whose answer will fur- 
nish a most interesting conclusion to a most interesting 
illustration of the manner in which public tax-officials deal 


with corporations. 
& 


The New York “ Times” gives a history of the move- 
ment for woman suffrage in the State of New York in 
1867. From this history it appears that the advocates of 
woman suffrage then urged upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention the plan which The Outlook has recently proposed 
for determining the will of the women of New York on 
this subject. We must frankly confess that we had not 
thought that our plan, of an election in which women only 
should vote for the purpose of determining whether women 
wish to vote, would be regarded as practicable. We are 
now inclined to propose it more seriously, since it was 
urged upon the Constitutional Convention in 1867. The 
following is the form of constitutional amendment proposed 
by the women suffragists at that time: 

“That the Legislature at the first session after the adoption of this 
Constitution shall provide by law— 

“1. For an accurate enumeration to be made of all citizen females 
in this State above the age of twenty-one years. 

“2. For an election to be held as soon as practicable after the 
completion of such enumeration, at which election only citizen females 
above the age of twenty-one years shall be entitled to vote upon the 
question ‘ Shall the right of suffrage be extended to females?’ yes or 
no. And that if the number of votes in the affirmative cast at such 
election shall be a majority of the whole number of citizen females 
shown by the enumeration aforesaid, then, and from that time forth, 


the right of suffrage shall be secure to all citizen females of this State 
above the age of twenty-one years.” 


The National Miners’ Union, at its fifth annual Conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, last week, decided upon a National 
strike, to begin at the end of this week, unless wages should 
be restored to a higher level. Over one hundred delegates 
were present, representing, with more or less authority, 
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something like two hundred thousand miners. The Presi- 
dent of the Union, ex-Labor Commissioner McBride, of 
Ohio, declared in his annual address that wages had now 
been reduced to a degree that was intolerable, and the 
strike, if carried out, will apparently be for the principle of 
a “standard of living” so clearly enunciated in the English 
miners’ strike last year. On the Great Northern Rail- 
road—Mr. James J. Hill’s new road from St. Paul to Seattle 
—a strike has been ordered which may tie up the whole 
system. This strike is under the direction of the American 
Union, an organization with which the officers of the older 
railroad brotherhoods are not in entire sympathy. The 
strikers demand the restoration of the wages of a year ago. 
Up to this time President Hill has managed his men with 
rare tact or sympathy—or both—and there is hope that 
the present difficulties may be arbitrated. The antago- 
nistic decisions of Judge Caldwell at Omaha and Judge 
Jenkins at Milwaukee regarding the enjoining of railway 
employees from striking are now likely to be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court. At all events, Judge Jenkins’s decis- 
ion has been appealed from. Judge Jenkins, it will be 
remembered, enjoined railway employees from quitting 
work in order to enforce their demands, while Judge Cald- 
well declared that “‘ the period of compulsory service, save 
as a punishment for crime, has passed.” 


We commented last week on the uncertain ground upon 
which the Liberal Ministry is standing in England. On 
the whole, the events of the last seven days have tended 
to strengthen that ground, and it is clear that if the Min- 
istry goes down it will go with colors flying. There are 
two groups of supporters in the House of Commons whom 
it must hold—the Radicals and the Irish. The Radicals 
are likely to be kept in the ranks by the new Registration 
Bill introduced by Mr. Morley last week, which, although 
not quite as inclusive as the promise in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, will make an addition to the electorate of several 
hundred thousand voters, principally by the reduction of the 
qualification by residence from six to three months. The 
new bill, if the telegraphic abstracts are accurate, does not 
uncompromisingly embody the principle of “ one man, one 
vote,”’ but it goes a long distance in that direction. Its 
leading.features are semi-annual revision of the registra- 
tion, simultaneous elections for Parliament throughout the 
United Kingdom, restrictions upon the plural voting, and 
a three months’ residence qualification. The bill.is criti- 
cised because it does not provide for such a redistribution 
or reapportionment as would relieve the present electoral 
system of its inequalities ; but it enfranchises a great group 
of workingmen, who would naturally fall into the Liberal 
ranks, while it disfranchises a large number of Unionist 
electors by its restrictions of plural voting. The fea- 
ture of simultaneous elections is not unlikely to be fraught 
with consequences of considerable moment. Readers of 
The Outlook have not forgotten how, in Presidential years, 
the vote of the States which held their State elections not 
long before the National election was watched for, and 
how much influence the decision of such States had 
upon that election. In the same way the districts and 
boroughs voting earliest in England have had a good deal 
of influence on those which voted later, and as the gen- 
eral elections have sometimes occupied ten days, the result 
of the first day’s ballotings had much to do with the final 
result of all the ballotings. The Liberal Ministry is likely 
to hold the other group, the Irish, by means of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, which will be introduced this week, and 
which is likely to confirm the Liberals in power for some 
time to come, or else to bring about a speedy dissolution. 
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Everything depends on the satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
of the Irish with the measure. 

The Germany Currency Commission has gone much 
further than most American bimetallists expected, in rec- 
ommending practical measures to increase the use of 
silver as currency. At the last international conference 
Germany was more antagonistic toward bimetallism than 
any other country except Austria, and the brief discussion 
in Parliament indicated that this antagonism was indorsed 
by nearly all parties. Since that time, however, bimetal- 
lism seems to have secured as strong a hold among the 
agricultural landowners as it had previously obtained among 
professors of political economy. Bismarck, it may be re- 
called, has for years been favorable to bimetallism, com- 
paring gold on one occasion to a “ narrow blanket ” which 
was insufficient to cover all the nations that are struggling 
for it. As a couptry landlord, Bismarck was in touch with 
the classes that have suffered most keenly from the univer- 
sal decline in prices; and his sentiment is typical of that 
of the rural landowners, many of whom—even among the 
nobility—are almost as much aroused against monometal- 
lism as the farmers of our own country. The dispatches 
from Berlin indicate that the Government has virtually 
decided to coin $5,500,000 of silver, and the Commission 
is discussing various plans by which silver may be restored 
to its former place as a part of the world’s currency. Most 
of these plans are, unfortunately, too complicated to stand 
much chance of international or even national adoption. 


From recent agrarian legislation in France, about thirty 
per cent. of whose territory is under cereal crops, it is seen 
how keenly the prevailing agricultural depression has 
affected the three classes of field-workers—namely, day- 
laborers, farmers, and small landowners. While not so 
prosperous as ten years ago, the material condition of the 
country people is far better than in the days of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Few peasants are now found destitute, and the 
State relief is fairly well equalized. ‘Though French la- 
borers are not so elaborately cared for as are the English, 
yet, on the other hand, they are less pauperized, and are 
thriftier and more naturally independent. Twelve hours a 
day are spent in the field during the summer. Daily wages 
run from forty cents to a dollar, with a maximum of a dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents during harvest, but in the winter 
the rate falls to twenty cents. For his hut of two rooms 
the married laborer pays an annual rental hardly less*than 
fifteen dollars; food, clothing, and taxes swell this amount 
to a yearly expense of eighty toa hundred dollars. Women, 
at either washing or harvesting, make only twenty to 
twenty-five cents a day. Children from twelve to fifteen 
years old earn, as shepherds or cow-keepers, one or two 
dollars a month, besides receiving board and lodging. 
The farmers find that rents have not diminished in proper 
relation to the agricultural depression, and hence, despite 
superior social and educational advantages, they are worse 
off than the laborers. For though the farmers work as 
many hours, their proportionate income is less and their 
responsibilities far greater. Their farms would -average 
about three hundred and fifty acres in area. The fro- 
priétaires, or small landowners, possessing from five to a 
hundred acres apiece—sixty per cent. of the aggregate area 
—are obliged to farm their own territory because of the 
doubling of taxes on account of the new schools. In addi- 
tion to this, the parceling out of land, a custom which 
has existed since the Revolution, divides the property 
at the owner’s death equally among his children, thus 
resulting in extreme subdivision; this does ill as well as 
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good, for, save in the north, landowners have not suffi- 
cient ready money to carry out improved and scientific 
methods of farming, nor are their possessions large enough 
fully to utilize such labor-saving devices. They therefore 
often succeed better in nursery-gardening in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, obtaining fruit and vegetables to the value 
of from three hundred to a thousand dollars trom a single 
acre. ‘The present low price of land, often half of what it 
was held at thirty years ago, tempts some field-workers to 
buy ; but, in order to pay, these poor folk must borrow at 
five per cent., and then the clear profit at the year’s end 
is only two or three per cent. 
& 

Any raising of the wheat duty, however, has been caused, 
not only by complaints from the above classes on account 
of foreign competition, but also quite as much by the 
desire to maintain the valuation on which the land tax is 
assessed, a valuation which has been practically the same 
for seventy years. The Government thus hopes to stifle an 
inevitable demand from the rural population (half the total 
number of inhabitants) for revision, should the present 
depression continue, and, in so doing, can rely upon the 
loyalty of the laborers as never before. Few of them now 
believe that under a republic their property is insecure, 
even though they used to say, “ All Republicans are not 
rascals, but all rascals are sure to be Republicans.”’” The 
large farmers, nevertheless, still hold aloof, as we are 
told by a French official in a recent number of the “ Con- 
temporary Review,” both because they wish to gratify their 
landlords, who believe in a feudal and therefore superior 
race, and because they themselves furtively hope to rise 
socially. In viewing the agrarian situation in France, how- 
ever, it should not be forgotten that any recovery from 
present ills will be due in part to the subjects taught 
according to the Ferry law enforcing free primary educa- 
tion. These are, not only “the three R’s,” history and 
geography (especially those of France), and morals, but 
also instruction civigue—namely, education in a citizen’s 
rights and duties and in the different forms of government, 
parochial, departmental, and State. To all this are added 
the physical and natural sciences, and, for the boys, agri- 
culture, for the girls, needlework. These subjects are no 
longer explained, as in old time, by men who had failed in 
other employments, but by properly equipped teachers, 
who have had no other profession. Knowledge is also 
imparted by the comices agricoles, or provincial shows of 
cattle, implements, and farm produce, for whose mainte- 
nance the Government distributes large amounts yearly. 
But more noteworthy just now is the teaching by the news- 
papers. Even so late as the Franco-German War it was a 
rare circumstance to see in the country any one of mature 
age who could read the papers; for one journal then taken 
in a parish there are now twenty. The resuit of all these 
conditions is a loss of wealth and authority on the part of 
farmers, landowners, and landlords, and a corresponding 
advance in sturdy independence on the part of the laborers. 
Some day in France there may be equality as well as 


liberty and fraternity. 


The daily press gives some account of the movement 
in the Sandwich Islands for the adoption of a new Consti- 
tution. Delegates are to be elected to the Convention. by 
popular suffrage, although voters must be of Hawaiian, 
American, or European birth, and must take an oath of 
allegiance to the Provisional Government; and it is said 
that the attempt by royalists to prevent registration is not 
succeeding. It is a foregone conclusion that the Consti- 
tution will be republican, not monarchical, in form. The 
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draft for the consideration of the Convention will be pre- 
pared by the present Provisional Government. We judge 
from various indications that the annexation movement 
is not at an end, Indeed, Senator Frye is reported as 
saying that “the annexation of Hawaii will be effected 
during the present Administration, and within a year from 
this time.” We have yet to see any argument in favor 
of annexation adequate to justify such an extension of 
our obligations and enlargement of our problems; but 
possibly when that question is presented, freed from past 
complications, it may present an aspect different from 
that which it has presented in the past. 

King Malietoa has put down two revolts within a year 
in Samoa—first that of the exiled Mataafa, and then that of 
Tamasese—and has shown himself strong enough to deal 
with such uprisings. But that there is a profound dissat- 
isfaction with the existing order of things no one doubts. 
Its most recent causes are in two measures emanating 
from the Chief Justice—first in the order of disarming, to 
which obedience was refused by the natives, and then’ in 
the fining of certain disloyal chiefs, they being sentenced 
to labor as convicts on the public roads should there be 
default of payments. True, the triple protectorate has sat- 
isfactorily adjudicated many of the land-titles, thus bring- 
ing order out of chaos, but there are larger salaries for 
officers and heavier taxes for the natives. The sum of all 
is dissatisfaction, and the introduction of ‘a resolution into 
the United States Senate calling upon the Secretary of 
State for an explanation of the present crisis in Samoa 
may be the means of bringing knowledge and duty more 
potently to the minds of our people. If so, a modification 
of the Berlin compact is not impossible, and may be a 
thing devoutly to be desired. 

GENERAL News.—The Brazilian rebel fleet under Admi- 
ral Mello attempted last week to make a landing of troops at 
Rio Grande do Sul, but they were repulsed ; the insurgents 
then disembarked beyond the boundary of Uruguay, and 
many of them surrendered to the Uruguayan authorities ; 
Mello, with the others, put to sea again. It has been 
officially announced that Great Britain will maintain a 
control over Uganda, in Central Africa; hostilities have 
broken out between the Uganda tribes and the King of 
Unyoro, who is enraged by the planting of a line of forts 
on his frontier by Captain Lugard. A newspaper of 
Bluefields, on the Mosquito coast, prints a memorial, signed 
by thirty-one American citizens, thanking Captain Howe, 
of the British war-vessel Cleopatra, for his recent action 
in preserving order there. Governor Flower, of New 
York, has stated his intention to appoint a commission 
to investigate the management of the Elmira Reformatory, 
and has requested the Board of Managers to suspend 
Superintendent Brockway during the investigation. 
The Ministry of Newfoundland has resigned on account of 
a judicial decision that certain election expenses incurred 
under the authority of the Government were illegal ; the 
Opposition party in the Assembly is in the minority, and 
it is thought that a dissolution of the Parliament will follow. 
The New York Legislature has passed the Provident 
Loan Society Bill (the purpose of the Society being to aid 
poor persons through loans on pledge or chattel mortgage, 
as already described in The Outlook), and Governor Flower 
has signed the bill.—— I t is announced that President Carnot 
will not be a candidate for re-election to the French Presi- 
dency next November. Zebulon Baird Vance, United 
States Senator from North Carolina, died in Washington 
last Saturday, at the age of sixty-four; Senator Vance was 
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one of the ablest speakers in his wing of the Democratic 
party (he advocated tariff reform and the free coinage of 
silver), and was personally genial and widely popular. 
Major-General Henry W. Slocum died in Brooklyn on 
Saturday last, at the age of sixty-seven. Sir William 
Harcourt, Chancellor of the English Exchequer, on Mon- 
day introduced the Budget in the House of Commons; 
the deficit is estimated at £4,502,000; inheritance duties 
and the income tax are to be increased. The Egyptian 
Ministry of Riaz has resigned; with the consent of Lord 
Cromer, the British Minister, Nubar Pasha is again to 
form a Cabinet. | 


‘Beware of Counterfeits 


It is often said that Christ’s teaching was so simple that 
every one can understand him. It is not so simple that 
every one does understand him. On the contrary, of all 
religious teachers he is probably the one most often mis- 
interpreted. , Dogmatic men take the life out of his teach- 
ing and reduce it to a corpse. Shallow men take the 
vision out of his teaching and reduce it to commonplaces. 
False teachers use enough of his teaching to make their 
counterfeits successful deceptions. 

In nothing is this misinterpretation of Christ more com- 
mon than in popular readings of his treatment of sin. 

“Let him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.”” “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” “ Forgive 

. until seventy times seven.” What do these instruc- 
tions mean? That sin is a small matter? that, as we are 
all sinners together, we are to make no account of sin? 
that when men do wrong we ought to be charitable and let 
it go? that we all live in glass houses, and must look to 
it lest our own roofs be broken? No! A thousand times 
No! This spirit is of the Evil One. It is not Christ’s; it 
is Antichrist’s. It is not charity; it is moral indifference. 
Love is life; and this is creeping paralysis: if not arrested, 
sure to issue in death. 

That I have a broken sewer-pipe in my own cellar is a 
good reason whyI should give my attention to mending it, 
rather than devote my energies to the leak in my neigh- 
bor’s cellar ; but sewer-gas is none the better because both 
houses are poisoned by it. Diphtheria is not less terrible 
when it becomes an epidemic; nor sin less odious because 
the sinners are many. To close one’s eyes to iniquity is 
not to forgive it. To forgive sin is, first of all, to see it 
and know how horrible it is, and feel the horror of it, and 
then to summon one’s energies, as a surgeon or a nurse, 
to cure it. 

When human lust, that monstrous travesty of love, 
which generally hides itself in the secret places of life, is 
unexpectedly revealed under circumstances which make 
the uncovering the morbid sensation of the hour, we may 
measure human character by the attitude of men and 
women toward the revelation. Some delight in it, throng 
about the spot, and eagerly clamor for every gruesome 
report of degrading detail—sinners, these, to whom Christ’s 
words might well be addressed: He that is without sin 
among you, cast the first stone ; for the exultant spectators 
of discovered guilt bear witness by their morbid appetite 
to the fact that only social cowardice keeps them from 
open perpetration of like sin against God, home, and their 
own souls. Some go on their way indifferent, make light 
of the whole matter, and, in judging all society equally 
guilty, pronounce a sentence of condemnation against 
themselves. Some look with indignant abhorrence on the 
crime, or rather on the disclosure of it, and begin to inquire 
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whether some law cannot be found or made to punish such 
sins and scourge such sinners from.society. Some men show 
their feeble conscience by sentimentally crying, Let us be 
charitable and forgive and forget, for great and even good 
men have shown like infirmity and fallen into like errors— 
as though deliberate and willful sin was ever to be classed 
with infirmity and error. 

None of these illustrate the spirit of Christ. He never 
treated sin as though it were a small matter ; never passed 
lightly over it; never burned with mere wrathful eagerness 
to punish it; never measured it as something more easily to 
be endured because it was common. The very lesson of 
Christ’s passion is this, that sin cost him much; and his 
tears, and agony, and bloody sweat, and patient silence, 
and unresisting death are witnesses to his awful shrinking 
in horror from the burden of human iniquity—a burden 
borne, despite the horror of it, by the power of an inspir- 
ing love, in order that he might cleanse humanity from 
sin. To forgive sin is to suffer for it, to feel the shame 
and pain of it, and so to enter into the life of the forgiven 
one, and bear the sin away, as a fresh, pure stream flushes 
and cleanses a filthy sewer. The charity that forgives 
without purifying is the devil’s counterfeit of God’s grace. 
And the worst of all vices are counterfeits of virtues. 


The Millennium—for a Dollar 


There lies before us an extraordinary circular entitled 
‘‘ How to Reach the Masses.” It ought to be entitled 
‘“* How to Reach the Pocketbooks.” Here it is—so much 
of it as is necessary to make clear its spirit : 


Dear Brother: 

A few years ago I discovered a plan by which I could induce every 
member of my church who could possibly get there, to attend the 
regular Sunday services, and at the same time each member brought 
with him or her two other persons besides. . . . It is not based on 
pastoral visiting, however important this part of a preacher’s work may 
be, for the preacher could stay in his study all the week, rest, pray, 
read his Bible, sermonize, and get ready for Sunday, and the congre- 
gation would assemble anyhow. 

It does not depend on committee work, for committees have 
nothing to do with it. 
. Neither does it depend on singing, for the people will come when 
this plan is put into execution if there was no singing at all... . By 
the adoption of this plan small churches will become popular and 
strong. The collections will become much larger, and the ecclesias- 
tical treasuries, as a natural result, are soon full to overflowing. No 
more empty pews, no more church stagnation, no more financial defi- 
ciencies, are some of the many happy results of this plan when put into 
execution. Its universal adoption will speedily, I am sure, evangelize 
the world and more rapidly usher in the glorious Millennial morning. 
I could not send it to every minister gratis without reducing myself to 
financial bankruptcy. But I can send it to any minister who will, with 
his name and post-office address,send me one dollar. This will amply 
pay me for my stationery and trouble, and the minister can use it the 
following Sunday and begin a new era of prosperity in his church. .. . 
The most timid preacher or the most fearless one can and will gladly 
use it. You can occupy about an hour Thursday morning putting it into 
operation, then the remainder of the week you can occupy the rest of your 
time in any way that you desire. It will certainly be intensely interesting 
to you Sunday at the hour for worship to watch the great congregation 
assemble, and see the bewilderment of the ushers as they try to find 
room for the people by using every available space. If you desire it 
you had better send for it immediately, before your denominational 
competitor in your town gets it first and wins the victory for himself 
and his church. 


We have seen such circulars before; but never in ecclesi- 
astical literature. We hope never to see the like again. 
And this circular is signed by the name of a reputable 
clergyman! Is it possible that he estimates correctly his 
brother ministers? ‘The fool and his money are soon 


parted ;’”’ of all fools that deserve to lose their money, a 
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first place should be awarded to the minister who hopes, 
or even desires, to fill his meeting-house by one hour’s work 
on Thursday morning. This is a new phase of the old 
delusion that a man can honestly get something from 
nothing—this notion that the millennium can be had for 
a dollar by the preacher. 

There is one good service this circular may do: it may 
serve to show the folly of the whole discussion to which it 
affords a unique contribution. The problem of the ministry 
is not how to fill a meeting-house with folks ; any idiot can 
do that. It is how to fill folks with life. And no lazy man 
can do that. The wish to do up one’s work in one hour 
and occupy the remainder of the week in any way one 
likes is fatal to any preacher who entertains it. 


Untried, Not Outgrown 


It is constantly said by critics of Christianity that it has 
failed to redeem society, and it is constantly assumed that 
a new Gospel must be preached before that great end can 
be attained. It is assumed that Christianity has been tried 
for eighteen hundred years, and that, while it has done 
much good, measured by its aims and its claims it has been 
found wanting. This is said so often and in so many dif- 
ferent ways that a good many people have.come to believe 
that it is true. As a matter of fact, however, Christianity 
has never been tried. Individuals have made the experi- 
ment, but society as a whole never. Although the doc- 
trine of hope, of faith, and of love has been preached 
for eighteen hundred years, and splendidly illustrated in 
individual lives, society has never yet been organized on 
these principles, and has never yet attempted to live by 
them. So far as the world at large is concerned, these are 
only visiong) which have floated before it, ideals about 
which it has talked ; they are not practical rules by which 
it has endeavored to live. This is not underestimating 
what has been done, nor depreciating the noble devotion to 
these ideals by individual men and women; it is simply 
saying that society, as a whole, has never yet been Chris- 
tian, and that the world, as a whole, has never yet tested 
Christianity by making it a practice and a rule of life. 

Striking testimony to this effect comes from a little 
book, from many of the conclusions of which The Outlook 
differs fundamentally, but the frankness of which it is glad 
to recognize. ‘We have been told,” says Richard Le 
Gallienne in his “ Religion of a Literary Man,” “ that the 
world has tried the Gospel of Christ and found it wanting. 
To that the answer is simple: The world has never tried 
the Gospel of Christ, and in this nineteenth century of the 
so-called Christian era it has yet to begin.” This is testi- 
mony straight to the point from one who does not accept 
that Gospel in the sense in which The Outlook accepts it, 
but who recognizes the historic attitude of society toward 
it. What the world is suffering from to-day is not lack of 
truth to live by, but lack of vitality, virtue, and power to 
translate the truth into the terms of life.. There is truth 
enough in the world to bring in the millennium if the world 
would only use it, and the talk about truths being outgrown 
simply means that society is tired of them because it is 
tired of hearing what it refuses to accept and obey. But 
what will society put in place of Christianity? Mr. Le 
Gallienne says well: “The censors of modern literature 
are continually crying aloud for a new message. Where 
is the new prophet who will give peace to our souls? 
A very short time ago Browning’s was the new mes- 
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messages? But what have we done with them? Have 
we realized them in our lives, quite used up every 
available particle of their wisdom? And yet here are we, 
hungry and clamoring again. The truth is that the men 
who cry out for new messages mean, rather, new sensations 
of doubt. It is not peace they want, but new perplexity.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne goes to the very heart of the matter in 
these sentences. Men are not clamoring for new truth, but 
for fresh sensations. There is more truth lying about them 
unappropriated than they could use if they set about it 
earnestly and pursued it vigorously for two centuries. The 
majority of those who are restless, dissatisfied, and clamor- 
ing have never tried to live up to the truth which they 
already have. They are weary of it, and they want to be 
diverted, entertained, and overstimulated. What the world 
needs is not a new revelation, but a new appropriation of 
revelations already made. “ Truth always comes,” to 
quote Mr. Le Gallienne once more, “as Christ came, in 
the garb of absolute simplicity. He seems a mere ‘child 
or pleasant person. The learned doctors will have none 
of him. Love God and love one another! Is that all? 
That have we known from our youth up.” | 


% 
Not to the Swift 


The old fable of the hare and the tortoise is constantly 
illustrated in human experience. The man who starts out 
with every promise of securing eminence, and who takes a 
great pace from the very beginning, is constantly distanced 
by the man who gave slight indication of notable success 
and whose early gait was slow and unpromising. There 
is a brilliancy of temperament, especially effective in youth, 
which misleads a good many men into the belief of the pos- 
session of extraordinary qualities, and there is also an early 
maturity which misleads many more. As a matter of fact, 
outside the field of imaginative invention, the strongest men 
are likely to grow slowly and to accumulate strength as they 
increase working power. The faculty of growth is the 
unknown element in every man’s career, and it is also the 
determining element. A quiet, patient, unobtrusive devo- 
tion to a clearly defined end is an immense force in unfold- 
ing what is best and greatest in a human soul ; and the 
rapidity with which reputation sometimes comes to men 
and women in middle life is due to no happy accident, 
to no sudden miracle; it simply means that a long process 
of arduous work has borne its fruit at last, and that a stream 
of power, steadily gathering force but flowing under the 
surface, has at last disclosed itself. The great prizes do 
not come to ease or to natural aptitude ; they come to the 
strenuous self-development. The best fruits are not plucked 
from the tree by an indifferent hand; they are the reward 
of the hand that has known how to subject itself to the 
hardest kind of toil. Work does not and cannot take the 
place of genius, but the efficiency and the lasting power of 
genius depend very greatly upon the steadfastness and 
discipline which come from fidelity, through a long course 
of years, to a clearly defined aim. To those who lack this 
supreme gift there is given something very like it in the 
immense enrichment of the whole nature and reinforcement 
of every power which comes from pursuing passionately 
and without pause those lines of study and expression 
which bear directly upon the desired end. The race is 
not to the swift, but to the enduring, and the prizes are 
not for those who start upon the race with a flourish of 
trumpets, but for those who set out with unswerving deter- 
mination to run, through the dust and heat and fatigue, till 
the goal is reached. | 
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Editorial Notes 


—In his latest novel Mr. Crawford speaks of a New York minister 
as “a dissenter.” This is “ local color” with a vengeance. 

—Some things The Outlook has to take for granted. One of them 
is that vaccination has practically put an end to smallpox as an epi- 
demic. We cannot, therefore, comply with a correspondent’s request 
who asks us not to favor vaccination in The Outlook. 

—M. Paul Bourget is reported to have said that, although he trav- 

eled for months in the United States, and studied our people and our 
institutions assiduously, he yet feels incompetent to write a book about 
America. Such modesty in a foreign visitor is as refreshing as it is 
rare. 
—All accounts agree that the rendering of Apollo’s Hymn in Athens 
lately by a choir with piano accompaniment was pleasing as well as 
possessed of the interest of curiosity. The music is two thousand 
years old, and is said to resemble the Gregorian chant. It is in the 
Dorian mode, “ dignified, severe, and grave.” 

—The“ St. James’s Gazette ” reports that official instruction has just 
been sent to the Education Office in Great Britain not to speak of 
“ male” and “ female ” teachers, but of “ men” and “ women.” One can- 
not help wishing that there were a literary autocrat in our own coun- 
try empowered to issue similar instructions. 

—The Rev. Alfred Young, of the Paulist Fathers, wonders why the 
State should not grant money to charitable institutions under sec- 
tarian control. Not because Roman Catholic institutions have had 
more than their share ; but because in all cases the State which con- 
tributes the money should expend the money which it contributes. 
State control of all State moheys: that is our motto. 

—The humors of illustrated daily journalism are many. One of 
the most amusing incidents of the class is found in last Sunday’s New 
York “ Tribune,” which, after describing a “ burnt-cork performance ” 
to be given by young ladies, says : “ The star singer of the company 
is to be introduced as ‘ Our Own Black Patti.’ Her name is kept a 
secret within the inner circle, and it may not be known when the 
performance has been given.” And then it prints her portrait ! 

—The same kind of exasperating indifference as that shown by the 
men who persist in ignoring others’ rights in cars and ferryboats has 
just been made manifest by a young New York multi-millionaire, Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, who purposes erecting a stable on the corner of 
Sixty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue, in spite of the requests, pro- 
tests, and financial inducements of the owners of the adjoining charch 
and residential property. 

—Now that a Krupp gun has been made whose charge carries 
across both the northern and southern boundaries of the Republic of 
Andorra, that sturdy little mountain State has concluded to possess 
one of those death-dealing machines itself. As the gun carries twenty 
miles, its billet would be found either in the French Department of 
Ariége or in the Spanish province of Lerida. Hence both France and 
Spain have grounds for protesting against the purchase just made by 
the seven-mile-wide Pyrenean Republic. 

—Lord Rosebery’s discriminating sympathy with socialistic tenden- 
cies is well known, but the words in which he has described undiscrim- 
inating hostility toward them are not so generally known as they 
deserve to be: “Everything,” he once said, “that is considered a 
bogey, everything that is tabooed, is a danger to society at large, 
either in itself or as showing the condition of mind and morals of the 
people who so treat it. What, on the other hand, is freely discussed 
is free from danger because it is accepted or rejected on its merits by 
an increasingly intelligent people.’ This saying will do to go down 
with Thomas Jefferson’s declaration that there is no reason to fear 
error which reason is left free to combat. 

—The foremost State in the Union seenis at the tail end of the 
procession in some departments of educational progress. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for New York State, in his report for 
1894, says the licensing of over five-sixths of the entire teaching force 
of the State is virtually placed in .we hands of the school commission- 
ers. These persons are elected without any regard whatever to edu- 
cational qualifications, and the State annually appropriates $115,500 to 
pay their salaries. At a recent examination in spelling conducted by 
one of these officers for a district comprising 150 teachers, the word 
“mushous” was announced. The teachers were unable to write this 
word as pronounced til] one bright candidate asked if the commis- 
sioner did not mean “ mucus.” Another word given out was pronounced 
“ massa-cree ;” another, “édarrin.” This last was pronounced in such a 
manner that the candidates spelled it “darn,” “ darren,” “ baron,” and 
“barring.” The commissioner was asked what the word meant. He 
said that he did not know, unless it were “derrin’ out.” He then 
announced the word “ Briton.” The teachers asked if he meant the 
noun or the adjective. He looked again at the question-paper, and 
replied that he did not know, Comment is unnecessary. 
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The New Spirit in English Liberalism 


By Edward Porritt 


Any day may see a dissolu- 
tion of the English Parliament ; 
and whenever the election 
takes place, the claims of the 
Liberals upon the democracy 
will be founded as much upon 
the departmental administra- 
tion of the Government as 
upon the legislative measures 
which it has carried, or has 
endeavored to carry, through 
Parliament. Six years ago 
Lord Rosebery described the 
Chamber of which he is now 
the foremost member as “a 
delicate and dainty feeder in 
the matter of legislation,” and 
emphasized a well-known fact when he said that “ while it 
takes from one hand it rejects from another.” 

Since the present Government came into office, the 
House of Lords has lived up to Lord Rosebery’s descrip- 
tion; and in the session of 1893-94 it accomplished more 
in the way of rejecting and amending measures passed by 
the House of Commons than it had done in the decade which 
intervened since it threatened to wreck the last measure 
of Parliamentary reform. The Upper Chamber has exer- 
cised a tremendous’check on the legislative achievements 
of the Liberal majority in the present House of Commons; 
but it has been absolutely powerless to stay the forward 
policy in the administration of the State Departments. 
From the important fact that the House of Lords is dis- 
sociated from the raising and spending of revenue, it has 
practically no control over the Departments. It can, of 
course, criticise a policy, but it cannot interfere with it; 
and in regard to nearly all the State Departments the 
Gladstone and Rosebery Administrations now tower above 
their Unionist predecessor, and, indeed, above any Gov- 
ernment, Liberal or Conservative, which has preceded 
them. The Administration which was formed in 1892 in- 
augurated a new era in English politics. At the Foreign 
Office, the India Office, and the Colonial Office, matters 
have proceeded much as they did during the Salisbury 
Administration; but in the other State Departments 
newer men and newer methods are being tried, and in all 
of them the difference between present-day Liberalism and 
Conservatism, even the new Conservatism of the Unionist 
alliance, is everywhere obvious. 

Not only did new men come to the front in 1892, but 
many of these new men were drawn from a class which 
hitherto has had no large share in the responsibilities 
and dignities of Downing Street. For nearly half a cen- 
tury after the middle classes were enfranchised in 1832 
they voted with the Whigs and the Liberals, and gave them 
the majorities which kept them in office during the greater 
part of that time. But it was not until the seventies that 
representatives of the middle classes were given responsible 
places in Liberal Governments. Up to this time—until 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, that lasting from 
1868 to 1874—the high positions of state in Liberal Admin- 
istrations were monopolized by the heads of the great terri- 
torial Whig families, and the minor positions in the Ministry 
went, as a matter of course, exclusively to the cadets of 
these historic houses. When the split on the Irish question 
occurred in 1885, nearly all the Whig families, headed by 
the present Duke of Devonshire, sided with the Unionists. 
Their defection made room for new men in the Gladstone 
Cabinet of 1885-86, and when the 1892 Administration 
was formed, still a few more places were found for new 
men, and the men who were new in 1885 again took office, 
and this time found their way into the Cabinet. 

All these new men were well placed ; nearly all of them 
were put into those State Departments which are most 
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closely in touch with the people. This was so with Mr. 
Fowler at the Local Government Board, Mr. Arthur Acland 
at the Education Department, Mr. Asquith at the Home 
Office, and with Mr. Mundella and Mr. Burt at the Board 
of Trade. All the Home Departments have been actuated 
by the newer Liberalism; but it has been most active and 
most apparent in the four Departments which have been 
named, 

Mr. Fowler, who has now gone to the India Office, was 
an excellent choice for the Local Government Board, and 
he went to that Department at an opportune time. Mr. 
Ritchie, his predecessor, was one of the most practical and 
broad minded members of the Salisbury Administration. 
He is of the middle class; and he and his Department, per- 
haps more than any other Cabinet Minister or any other 
State Department, were affected by the broadening influ- 
ences which the Liberal-Unionists wrought on the Salisbury 
Administration. Besides the fact that Mr. Fowler is a 
capable administrator, he is one of less than half a dozen men 
now in the front rank of English politicians who began their 
public career in the municipalities. In the short 1885-86 
Administration Mr. Fowler was Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. This is one of the most important of the politi- 
cal secretaryships. Mr. Fowler’s share in carrying the 
Local Government Act of 1888 through committee was 
second only to that of Mr. Ritchie, its author; and his 
Parliamentary career during 
these six years made it evi- 
dent that when the Liberals 
were returnedsto office either 
the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer or the Presidency of 
the Local Government Board 
would fall to Mr. Fowler. 

In 1892 Sir William Har- 
court was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Fowler 
went to the Local Govern- 

ment Board. He isa Radical 
se of the school of equal rights 

H. H. ‘Asquith and equal opportunities, and 

he Jost no time in bringing 

some of his Radical principles into play at the Local 
Government Board. Almost the first order he issued was 
one abolishing the property qualification which for sixty 
years had prevented any but the well-to-do from having a 
share in the local administration of the Poor Laws. His 
next order was one empowering local Poor-Law Boards 
to appoint women as members of workhouse visiting com- 
mittees. The Poor Law is one of the departments of local 
politics in which since 1876 women have been taking 
an increasingly active interest. ‘Electoral law technicali- 
ties had hitherto kept many women off these boards. These 


— 


_technicalities could be swept away entirely only by an Act 


of Parliament, but Mr. Fowler’s 
order did away with many of 
the restrictions, and made it 
much more easy for women 
who are not wealthy to enter 
upon a department of public 
work for which they are pecul- 
iarly well adapted. 

In addition to these changes, 
Mr. Fowler has effected nume- 
rous and far-reaching reforms 
in municipal and Poor-Law 
affairs by the Parish Councils 
Act which he carried through 
Parliament in the recent winter 
session. This great measure 
took up local government in 
the rural districts at the point 
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at which it was left by the Local Government Act of 1888, 
and carried it forward to such a point that the squire and 
the Church of England parson have lost completely the 
control they formerly had over local government in the 
country districts, and now for the first time in every local 
election, all over England, the vote of one man is worth as 
much as that of his neighbor. 

Mr. Fowler is the one member of the Cabinet who has 
so far scored largely in the House of Commons and in the 
administration of his Department. In the House of Com- 
mons the Parish Councils Act stands to his credit. As 
concerns the Department of which, until the formation of 
the Rosebery Cabinet, he was 
the head, he can claim credit 
for numerous Radical reforms 
in the administrative machin- 
ery of the Poor Laws, and in 
other municipal affairs. 

The appointment of Mr. 
Asquith to the Home Office 
was the greatest surprise in 
connection with the formation 
of the Gladstone Administra- 
tion. Nothing like it had 
happened since Mr. Morley 
stepped at a bound from the 
Radical benches to a place 
on the Treasury bench, and to 
the onerous position of Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
Home Rule Cabinet of 1885. Mr. Asquith is not yet 
forty-five years of age, and when he entered on his Parlia- 
mentary career he was without any of the influential con- 
nections which, until a few years ago, were absolutely 
necessary to securing a foothold in official political life, no 
matter whether a man had thrown in Mis lot with the 
Liberals or with the Conservatives. Unlike Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Asquith did not go from the Radical benches to the 
Treasury bench. He was never identified with the ad- 
vanced Radical group. He went into Parliament in 1885 
as the representative of a Scotch constituency, taking with 
him a reputation as a debater from the Union at Oxford, 
and also some reputation as a practitioner at the bar. 
When the Libeyals were in opposition, Ireland gave him 
his opportunities in the House of Commons; the Parnell 


Commission, in 1889, gave him his great chance in the . 


law courts; and, away from Westminster and the law 
courts, he owed much to his connection with the Eighty 
Club. This is an organization of the younger men of the 
Liberal party, mostly men from the universities, which 
came into existence in 1880 to perpetuate the memory of 
Mr. Gladstone’s sweeping victory at the general election 
in that year. 

Mr. Asquith made the most of this series of great oppor- 
tunities. In the House of Commons and in the country 
he spoke but seldom; but from his earliest speeches in 
the House it was realized that the Liberals could count a 
new debater of almost first rank as of their number; and 
as their debating strength had been greatly lessened by 
the secession of the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Finley, it 
was settled long before the last general election that a 
Liberal success at the polls must bring with it a place on 
the Treasury bench for Mr. Asquith. 

So far, from every point of view, Mr. Asquith has justi- 
fied Mr. Gladstone’s choice. The position he holds is by 
no means an easy one, and when Mr. Asquith went to the 
Home Office there were two or three vexed questions 
awaiting settlement—questions which were more likely to 
be embarrassing to the Home Secretary of a Liberal Cabi- 
net than to a Conservative holding the office. These were: 
the control of the London police; the Radical demand 
that public meetings should be allowed in Trafalgar 
Square; the disturbing problem of employers’ liability ; 
and the dynamite convicts. With regard to the control of 
the police, that question is where it was, although the 
London County Council is now pressing it upon the Gov- 
ernment, and demanding that the municipality of London, 
like that of all other English cities, shall have full control 
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of the civic forces. The vexed question of the right of 
public meeting in Trafalgar Square has been settled by a 
compromise in which the gain is largely on the side of the 
Radicals. But Mr. Asquith will admit of no compromise 
with regard to the dynamiters. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme pressure which has been brought to bear from the 
Irish benches, he refuses to regard these miscreants as 
political prisoners, and they are still at Dartmoor. 

As to the Employers’ Liability Bill, Mr. Asquith has 
fought it through the House of Commons in the face of an 
opposition more stubborn than has been presented to any 
English measure during the last twenty years. It was re- 
turned from the Lords with a clause permitting contracting 
out, and in a shape which the Government refused to 
accept. The bill has accordingly been abandoned ; but so 
far as proceedings in the Commons went, there was a dis- 
tinct triumph for Mr. Asquith. The Home Office, since 
Mr. Asquith went there, has largely shared in the interest of 
the Government in behalf of labor, The Factory and 
Mines Inspectors’ Department has been overhauled and 
enlarged, and all employers are now being made to under- 
stand that the existing stringent factory and sanitary laws 
are to be enforced. 

It is perhaps not strictly correct to class Mr. Arthur 
Acland as a new man, drawn from the newclass. He is 
not of the class to which Mr. Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Mundella belong. He is of a family whose name had 
been familiar to the House of Commons long before Mr. 
Acland and his elder brother were of its membership. He 
belongs to a family of long standing in the West of Eng- 
land, and entered Parliament in 1885 with the prestige 
which attaches to the representative of a territorial family, 
and with the additional advantage of being the son of a 
lifelong friend of Mr. Gladstone’s. There is, however, 
nothing of the Mayfair Radical about Mr. Acland, and he 
entered the House, not as the representative of a borough 
or county division in which his family has any great influ- 
ence, but as the member for an essentially working class 
and mining division of Yorkshire. His appointment as 
Vice-President of the Council for Education has been an 
immense gain to national education. 

Heretofore the Education Department had been very 
largely controlled by the per- 
manent officials. Permanent 
officials are usually conser- 
vative; and not even their 
friends will claim that these 
officials at the Education De- 
partment have been as loyal 
as they might have been to 
the unsectarian school board 
system established by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 
1870. A number of new 
departures, all in the popu- 
lar direction, have marked 
Mr. Acland’s tenure of office. 
Among the more prominent of 
these is the introduction of 
a plan for teaching the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship in the State-aided even- 
ing schools. 

At the Board of Trade, Mr. Mundella and Mr. Thomas 
Burt have made a number of reforms which will stand out 
in the history of labor and of labor politics in England. 
The organization of the Labor Department and the estab- 
lishment of the “ Labor Gazette” are among these re- 
forms. The throwing open of the marine boards at the 
ports to representatives of sailors is another reform; while 
as regards legislation Mr. Mundella’s first years at the 
Board of Trade have been marked by the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which the courts are empowered to impose 
heavy penalties on railway companies whose managers per- 
sist in overworking men in any way engaged in handling 
trains. This was the first measure passed in England 
directly restricting the hours of labor of men. In the last 
session of Parliament Mr. Mundella was unsuccessful in an 
endeavor to establish conciliation boards for the settlement 
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of strikes. He has, however, again submitted his bill to 
Parliament in the present session, and the chances are 
good for its becoming law. Mr. Burt, who began life as 
a miner, has represented the miners of Northumberland in 
the House of Commons since 1874, and was the first trade- 
unionist and labor member elected to the body. Mr. 
Munrdella has been in Parliament for twenty-five years, 
and in official life for a somewhat longer period than Mr. 
Fowler or Mr. Asquith. In his early days he was con- 
nected with the Chartist movement. 


* 


The First Protestant Church in 


America 
By Albion M. Dyer 


Antiquarians have been searching for many years for the 
location of a horse-mill built on Manhattan Island by the 
Dutch founders of New Netherlands in 1626. Interest 
attaches to this building for the reason that under its roof 
was organized the first evangelical church on the American 
Continent. Here, in August, 1628, for the first time in the 
New World, the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated before a Protestant congregation. Incidentally the 
building may be marked as the original grist-mill of New 
Amsterdam. The early Fathers thought so much of the 
flour industry that they pictured the four arms of a wind- 
mill on the city’s seal. Nothing in the records has yet 
been found that gives proof of its situation. Conveyancers 
of property were either less particular in their descriptions 
than those of the present day, or some of the earlier deeds 
transferring the horse-mill have been lost. A discovery 
made recently by the writer may result, however, in fixing 
its site. In a courtyard hidden by a wall of ancient ware- 


houses in the oldest part of the city have been found six- . 


teen burr-millstones of Belgian origin, and bearing all the 
marks of antiquity. On investigation it was found that 
these stones were placed there in the earliest years of the 
Colony. 

Reference to the erection of a horse-mill was made by 
the earliest Dutch narrator of the settlement of New 
Netherlands. This reference has been quoted frequently 
by modern writers: ‘Francois Molemaecher is busy 
[1626] building a horse-mill over which shall be con- 
- stracted a spacious room sufficient to accommodate a large 
congregation, and then a tower is to be erected where the 
' bells brought from Porto Rico will be hung.” Two com- 
forters-of-the-sick, Sebastiaen Jansz Crol and Jan Huyck, 
mentioned by the same narrator, were present in the 
_ Colony at this time; they, “ whilst awaiting a clergyman, 
_ read to the Commonality there on Sunday’s from texts of 
Scripture with the creed.” Crol was sent to Albany as 
the representative of Governor Minuit, and the presump- 
tion is that Huyck remained here exercising the functions 
marked out for him by the Classis of Amsterdam. 

The clergyman came in July, 1628—Jonas Michaelius, 
the first butch minister in the long line of succession now 
represented by Dr. Talbot W. Chambers and his associates, 
Dr. Coe and Dr. Burrell. He found a congregation of 
fifty Calvinists awaiting him—Dutch, Walloons, and 
French. These organized into a church, receiving the 
letters of such as held them, and admitting others, whose 
letters were lost, on the reports of their neighbors. He 


preached in the Dutch language, and served communion 


according to the rules adopted by the Synod of Dort. 
Some of the- Huguenots not being able to understand 
him, he gave a special service for their benefit-in the 
French language and in the French forms. ‘Two elders 
were chosen—namely, the Director-General of the Colony, 
Peter Minuit, and the Colony’s storekeeper, Jan Huyghen— 
.to assist the dominie in the government of the church. 
» Soon after these events the dominie’s wife died from the 
effects of exposure and privations on the voyage across 
the sea. Of this church and the pastor, the records, so 
far as they have been discovered, have absolutely no 
further mention. Five years later the record begins again 
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with the arrival of another minister and the erection of a 
new church. Knowledge of the Dutch character and of 
their devotion to their religion is warrant for the presump- 
tion that the congregation passed without a break from 
the horse-mill of 1626 to the church building of 1633. 

The horse-mill probably stood east of Broad Street, be- 
tween two roadways corresponding to what are now known 
as Stone and Beaver Streets. Access to the mill was 
gained by a wagon-track or pathway across lots. This 
wagon-track ran east from Broad Street, midway between 
the two roads. At the mill the pathway ceased, and cus- 
tomers turned round to return to Broad Street, as there 
was nothing beyond east of the mill to require the use of 
a road. In time, this wagon-track received the Dutch 
title of Sleyck Strege, or Muddy Lane. The English, in 
their time, gave it the name Mill Street. For a long time 
this street remained without an outlet beyond the mill. 
Traffic increased, and a short alley was cut through from 
the extremity of Mill Street to Stone Street. The alley 
remains to-day unchanged. Mill Street, however, must be 
traced through the center of the mcedern South William 
Street. The horse-mill stood on the north side of Mill 
Street, a little west of the extremity of this alley. Nos. 
20-22 South William Street would be its approximate 
location. 

It is in the rear of these numbers that the millstones 
are now lying. A horse-mill in this vicinity was trans- 
ferred by deed in 1667. Ima list of city property taxed 
in 1677 it is also mentioned, with its owner. The Portu- 
guese Jewish Congregation of Shearith Israel occupied a 
Synagogue adjoining the mill property as early as 1690. 
When the old mill disappeared may never be known, but 
in the years that followed, the Jewish congregation ex- 
tended the borders of its property so as to include its site. 
Grandfathers and great-grandfathers of present officers of 
the congregation indulged in boyish pranks over these old, 
abandoned millstones, as a relief from the tedious succes- 
sion of Sabbath-day services in the synagogue. 

When the congregation moved away from Mill Street in 
1833 to its Crosby Street synagogue, the millstones were 
forgotten. Still they remained while tall warehouses closed 
around them in Beaver, Broad, and South William Streets. 
Soon every foot of space in lower New York became valu- 
able, and the merchants found use for the rear courtyards. 
So the old millstones were rolled over and Jaid down as 
pavement. Here they have remained for fifty years, still 
firmly bound by iron hoops, but worn smooth by constant 
use and frequent rains. 

The second building occupied by the Dutch congregation 
was a colonial church erected in 1633—a frame building 
with a gambrel roof and without spire or belfry to mark it. 
This building stood on the Strand, due east of the south- 
east corner of the Fort. It commanded a full view of the 
East River and the bay. The water-line has long since 
been advanced, so that what was once the Strand is now 
Pearl Street, and there is nothing to show that the tide 
once lapped the southern line of this busy thoroughfare. 
The church plot, as originally laid out, was the fourth east 
of Whitehall, twenty-nine feet wide and extending through 
to Bridge Street. The line of Whitehall Street has been 
changed since that day, so that it is difficult to mark the 
corners of the lot. A visitor to that section. of the city 
may, however, readily find a narrow alley, three feet 
wide, running south from Bridge Street, just east of White- 
hall, and terminating in the center of the block. If the 
warehouses that now cover this locality could be removed 
for a distance of fifty feet east of this alley, the exact site 
of the “‘ Oude Kerk,” as it was called, would be exposed 
to view. Its numbers on modern Pearl Street would be, 
probably, 33 and 35. It may be interesting to know that 
one of these numbers—33 Pearl Street—is assigned by one 
historian as the birthplace of John Howard Payne. 


One must look downwards as well as upwards in human 
life. Though many have passed you in the race, there are 
many you have left behind.— Sydney Smith. 
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Building 
By Mary Thacher Higginson 


HE 


Now say, love, where the nest shall be : 
Upon the cliffs that front the sea, 
Where the white foam flies, 
And the white gull cries, 
And distant waters sink and rise 
Till they are lost in bluer skies ? 


Or shall it be among the hills, 
Beside the shaded forest rills, 
Where the mosses cling, 
And the thrushes sing, 
And dragon-flies on gauzy wing 
Forever haunt the mountain spring ? 


SHE 


I cannot choose when days are bright, 
The test must be the storm and night; 
When the raindrops fall, 
And the loud winds call, 
And mists roll in—a gloomy wall— 
To hide both sea and land from all. 


Upon the shore, where fog-bells wail, 
One dreams of wrecks amid the gale : 
But the birches shine, 
And the leaflets fine 
Are strung with pearls on the rain-swept pine 
In the woodland home that shall be mine. 


Less than Kin 
By Sophie Swett 


“We used to be called ‘the Althea Rockwoods ;’ there 
was Uncle Pliny’s family and Uncle Amos’s that was 
always called by their right names, but, though the boys, 
Nahum and Llewellyn, was the oldest of the second 
fambly—lI’m only a half-sister to "em—and Lucetty was 
two years older’n Althea, yet we was never anything but 
the Althea Rockwoods. 

~“ Althea was all there was, That was the way she 
calc’lated, and that was the way the whole town came to 
cale’late.”’ 

Old Miss Aurilly Rockwood sat on her piazza in the 
twilight, and opened her heart to me, the least important 
of her small world—only a summer boarder from the house 
across the road, widely apart from her in tastes and habits 
of thought, yet by the allotment of fate a kindred spirit. 
North Coventry was far, very far from the madding crowd, 
and Miss Aurilly was a spinster, and yet life in its full- 
ness had not passed her by. Whether life is full or empty 
is, after all, as much a matter of individuality as cf circum- 
stance. 

“] hain’t never said anything about Althea to anybody, 
‘thout ’mongst ourselves. I’ve been worked up enough 
to consid’able many times, but that verse in the Psalms 
has always riz up before me: ‘Thou sattest and spakest 
against thy brother; thou hast slandered thine own moth- 
er’s son.’ The Lord knows I never was tempted to slander 
her, if slanderin’ means speakin’ what ain’t true ; but when 
you're a-burnin’ with wrongs the truth comes out clear- 
cut and sharp. 

“T ain’t a-burnin’ with wrongs now. Life wears you 
thin, but it mellers you, too. And I don’t need, now, to 
have the Bible tell me to judge not. I’ve got a realizin’ 
sense that I can’t judge. I’m only half-sister to the rest 
of ’em, as I was a-sayin’, and ten years older’n Nahum 
that was the oldest of the second fambly, but it always 
seemed as if I was more‘n common kin to ‘em, and Althea 
she was less. : | 
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“She was only fifteen when father ’n’ mother died— 
both in the same year. 

“The very day before mother died she looked up at 
me, in her old bright, sharp way, and says she: ‘ For all 
you’ve blamed me, you'll have to do jest as I’ve done wi 
Althea—let her run and be glorified.’ 

‘‘Mother wa’n’t one to quote Scripture reckless or 
irreverent, but when she did, it come in pat. 

“ Althea wa’n’t but fifteen, as I said, but that year she 
joined the church, and took a Sunday-school class, and 
Jet the tucks out of her dresses, and done her hair up in 
a pug, and took to doctorin’ Nahum, that had always had 
the asthmy and been kind of sickly generally, and carried 
my crab-apple jelly to all the sick folks round, and my 
best nightcaps, with lace on ’em, that was mother’s when 
she was married the first time, to frowsy Sal Tibbetts, at 
the poorhouse, that never had and never wanted no night- 
caps ; and she tore up the linen sheets that were Grand- 
mother Rockwood’s to make bandages for old miser Perri- 
go, that was better able to buy linen than we was. The 
summer that she was sixteen she kept school in the Mills 
District, and she managed the Sunday-school picnic, and 
the minister’s donation-party, and she’d got the upper 
hands of us at home so’t we dar’sn’t say our souls 
was our own. The spell that she was a-doctorin’ we 
couldn’t have any cream o’ tartar biscuit because they 
wa’n’t wholesome, and we’d got to have just so much fresh 
air whether we was froze or not, and we had to go to bed 
and get up when she said so. . 

‘That was about the time that we began to be called 
‘the Althea Rockwoods,’ and the minister, when he came 
to tea and asked a blessing, thanked God for ‘the strong 
and sanctified young arm that He had raised up for our 
protection and His glory.’ ” 

Miss Aurilly spoke in a bitter tone of which I could 
hardly have believed that her soft old voice was capable, 
and then she laughed a little, sadly. 

‘Tt seems ridiculous ; she was such a chit of a girl then, 
and I was a woman of thirty-five, and Nahum and Llewel- 
lyn was ’most thirty. How come we to let her ride over 
us roughshod as she did? And how was it that the 
sheaves all bowed down to one sheaf in the old Bible 
times? Well, mebbe that was a dream, but it’s the way 
things happens terrible often in this world, with skurcely 
any accounting for it. Sometimes, mebbe, it’s strength 
that makes one in a family rule and reign; oftener it’s 
weakness ; oftener still it’s temper. 
that Althea’s being so difrunt from the rest of us that we 
didn’t know what to make of her had a good deal to do 
with our givin’ in to her when we knew we was bearin’ 
more’n we’d ought to. I know Llewellyn said, when he 
come home from his first long voyage and I tried to stir 
him up to hold his own against her—Llewellyn, says he : 

“* Aurilly, when I’m overhauled by a foreign craft that 
I don’t know her colors or understand her signals, either 
I dowse my peak or I set all sail and get away as quick as 
I can!’ 

‘“‘ That was ’most ten years before head to set all sail 
and get away from her. He had come home for good 
then ; Llewellyn never had a sailor’s heart, and he was 
always promisin’ himself to come home and settle down © 
as soon as he had got together enough so’t he could man- 
age to get along. He’d planned to have a sawmill on 
some land bord’rin’ on the river that was his share of 
father’s proputty. Uncle Amos had died just before, and 
he’d left to Althea his wood-lot, that was a real valuable 
piece of proputty, and the parster-lot joinin’ it. He didn’t 
leave a thing to the rest of us; he left it to Althea because 
she was so godly given, he said, and because she was 
bringin’ honor to the fambly: she’d begun to write poetry 
for the newspapers then, and pieces for Sunday-school 
books. 

‘“‘ Llewellyn, he’d begun to build his mill, calc’latin’ on 
Althea’s allowin’ him the right of way across her land ; 
that was all the way he could get to the main road; you . 
see he didn’t know Althea as well as the rest of us did, 
and I—well, I hadn’t the heart to warn him. I thought 
mebbe when he had it built and she saw there was no other 


Sometimes I think . 
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way for him to get along she would give him the right of way. 
But she come home before he’d got his mill half done ; 
she’d been teachin’ down to Camworth Academy. | She was 
awful astonished that Llewellyn should have begun to 
build a mill calc’latin’ to go across her land, ‘ Why wasn’t 
I told?’ she kept a-sayin’ in that toppin’ way of hers, as if 
she was the Queen of Sheby. 

‘Llewellyn, he left the mill just as it was; you can see 
the old ruins there now, half sunk in the river. And he 
shipped as mate of The Three Brothers—and the ship 
come home without him. He had died of fever in Cal- 
cutta. 

“ Althea never seemed to have the least mite of an idea 
that she had anything to do with it. 

“She had got very musical by that time, and she had 
written the ‘’Leven Little Lambkins’ and set it to music. 
You know the song ?” 

Did I not know it! The gamins had sung, the hand- 
organs had ground out, the German musicians who haunted 
the secluded city square where I had my habitation had 
given forth to the night, in their brassiest, longest-drawn- 
out, most agonized notes, the “’Leven Little Lambkins.” 
Its great popularity had been ephemeral, of course ; but 
it still had periodical revivals. It was sickliest sentiment 
married to halting rhyme; its music was empty jingle—I 
had been told that its copyright was still valuable. 

“Of course I ain’t going to say that Althea ain’t 
talented,’ continued Miss Aurilly, withdrawing my mind 
from its hopeless maze of conjecture concerning the ‘‘ Lamb- 
kins’” success. ‘ But, since I’m speakin’ right out, I am 
going to say that to my mind there ain’t much to ’em—I 
mean to any of her writin’s. And she always talks terrible 
prosy and uninterestin’, advisin’ and preachin’ like a 
walkin’ Poor Richard’s maxim. Lucetty, she inherited 
the streak of wit that run through mother’s family, and 
Minervy, she was twice as capable and quick as Althea. 

“By the time that song got popular she was married to 
the music-publisher that brought it out and advertised it 
and set it a-goin’ for her. He was consid’able older than 
Althea, a widower with two daughters—they would have 
had to walk double quickstep ; I expect they had the sense 
to know it, for one of ’em got married right away, and the 
other went to live with her mother’s folks. Althea’s hus- 
band only lived a year or two after they were married, and 
she never fetched him home atall. I don’t know whether 
she was ashamed of us or of him—though Althea wa’n’t 
one to be afraid or ashamed before the face of clay. 

‘‘We never heard much about him, except that he had 
the name of bein’ graspin’ and overreachin’. Althea said 
nobody never understood her but him—mebbe ‘twas 
because they was so much alike. When she come home, 
all in trailin’ crape, she was almost as much for glorifyin’ 
him as she was for glorifyin’ herself. You’d have thought 
he was some great statesman or philanthropist by the way 
she talked about ‘ perpetuatin’ his name and his work.’ 
She was always one to think that she could make folks 
believe ’most anything she was a mind to, but they’d begun 
to laugh at her a little up here then, and they must have 
laughed consid’able down to the city. 

“Tt turned out that he hadn’t left her much of anything, 


“and she didn’t try to carry on the business, because it 
wouldn’t pay; she was sharp that way: you could depend 


upon Althea not to do anything that wouldn’t pay. 

“The summer that Althea come home a widow was the 
summer that Lucetty was havin’ her first beau. She was 
twenty-nine, Lucetty was, but she’d never been just like 
other girls; she’d always been the life of the house to 
home, but she was kind of odd and shy in comp’ny; and 
she always ‘peared to like animals better’n folks. 

“But she liked Gideon Walker, and seemed just as 
pleased to have a beau as any other girl. Althea wanted 
to know why she hadn’t been told of it before it had gone 
so far. She said Gideon Walker was too young for 
Lucetty; he was two years younger ’n Lucetty—just the 
age of Althea, and they’d always been to school together 
to the Academy. * And she said Lucetty wa’n't fit to 
be any man’s wife, she was so weak and nervous, and 
there wa’n’t any stability to Gideon Walker, and she’d 
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heard that Walker’s .Mills was all runnin’ down. And 
with it all she worried Lucetty into a fever. She wasa 
long time gettin’ well, and I had to humor her just as you 
would a child; but Althea wa’n’t one to humor anybody. 
Lucetty said the paper on her room was drivin’ her crazy ; 
there was eyes in the roses that kept starin’ at her, and 
there was kind of wavin’ lines that made her seasick, and 
she wanted the paper changed. It wa’n’t any great ex- 
pense, and I was a-goin’ to have it done, but Althea said it 
wa'n’t good for Lucetty to give way to such foolishness ; 
it only needed a little ‘ will-power’ to overcome it; what 
would Lucetty think of what she'd gone through with? 
Lucetty got into a temper and said some pretty sharp 
things, and then—she was always over-conscientious, 
Lucetty was—she was all broke down with. bein’ so 
wicked, and wouldn’t have the paper changed anyway— 
though I could hear her moanin’ in the night about them 
lines like the waves of the sea, and she’d keep turnin’ and 
turnin’ to get out of the way of the eyes in them roses. 

“But Althea said, in that kind of a sweet and con- 
descendin’ way of hers, that if she’d come home before, 
Lucetty would never have had that foolish entanglement 
with Gideon Walker, nor the fever, because she knew how 
to manage her. And she said there was no need of my 
takin’ care of the sick kitten that Lucetty thought so much 
of, and it wa’n’t wholesome to have it round, and she got 
Tom Baxter to drown it. If I’d known she was goin’ to 
I would have stopped it—or tried to; nobody yet ever did 
stop Althea. 

_ *Lucetty died before the frost come ; some folks thought 
it was because Gideon Walker had gone off and left her. 
Walker’s Mills 4ad run down, and Gideon had a chance 
to go into business out to Colorado ; and there was nothin’ 
settled between him and Lucetty. He told me that he 
couldn’t ask Lucetty to have him, because he hadn’t any- 
thing to offer her. I don’t know to this day how it was— 
but Althea was advisin’ him. But I don’t think ’twas Gideon 
Walker’s goin’ away that killed Lucetty. I’ve lived to find 
out that folks ain’t all to be read as easy as printin’, and 
the real reasons for things ain’t apt to be the ones that you 
find right under your nose. And, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, those that set so much by animals ain’t the ones 
to break their hearts over folks. In my opinion ’twas the 
starin’ eyes and the wavin’ lines in the wall-paper and 
the drownin’ of her kitten that killed Lucetty. 7 

“T up and told Althea so; for once I freed my mind. 
She put on one of her sweet, grieved, babyish looks—you've 
seen ’m, warrant ?”’ 

I nodded silently, not wishing to interrupt the course 
of Miss Aurilly’s narrative. I had seen that bewitching, 
childlike appeal on Althea’s face, although I had known 
her for but a brief space. She was a beautiful woman, of 
a gracious and charming presence. I had fancied that it 
might be because she was of finer clay than they that the 
dwellers in North Coventry all disliked Althea. The 
‘*Leven Little Lambkins’ might witness against her; but 
bad art is not a crime. 

* She put on one of those grieved looks, and tears went 
rollin’ down her pink-and-white cheeks ; you know what a 
complexion she’s got to this day! And, whatever folks 
may say, that ain’t made; she does dye her hair—Althea 
couldn’t let anybody get the better of her, even old Father 
Time !—but she’s just about as pink-and-white*as she ever 
was. Her lips was tremblin’, and the tears rollin’ down, 
and says she, in a kind of broken voice : 

“*Aurilly, I can’t bear to think I’ve hurt anybody ; I 
can’t bear it!’ 

“She that had been domineerin’ and crushin’ and 
graspin’, and thinkin’ of nothin’ in this livin’ world but 
settin’ herself up above everybody else—she was takin’ on 
like a child to think she’d hurt somebody ! 

** Sometimes, sittin’ here and thinkin’ things over, I get 
to longin’ for the Day of Judgment. ’Tain’t that I feel 
so sure of bein’ prepared myself, but I do want—I hope it 
don’t sound irreverent; I don’t mean it so a mite—I do 
want to see whether the Lord himself knows what to make 
of Althea !”’ 

Miss Aurilly’s voice sank to an impressive whisper. A 
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heavy fog had arisen from the valley and cut us off from 
the world; its great solemn mysteries, its queer, homely, 
heart-aching mysteries, seemed all behind us. Listening, 
with overstrained nerves, I almost expected to hear the 
awful trump for which Miss Aurilly longed. 

‘“‘ Everybody knows how it has been since Gideon Walker 
come back, a year ago,” pursued Miss Aurilly, who evi- 
dently found it a great relief to free her mind after its life- 
long restraint. 

“It was nine years after he went away that Gideon 
Walker came back, and he’d been middlin’ prosperous, and 
he begun to come to see Minervy right away—Minervy 
that was thirty-four, and kind of settled down, and never 
thought of such a thing as havin’ a beauagain. He said to me, 
kind of half-laughin’, half-sad, that there was nobody like 
my girls ; that was all he ever said or hinted about Lucetty. 

‘*He’s had to court Minervy consid’able strong; she 
was never one that cared much about gettin’ married, and 
I ’lotted on havin’ her as long as I lived, and she knew it ; 
of course I’ve got Nahum’s wife, but brothers’ wives ain’t 
your own kin. Althea, she come home last fall, aston- 
ished, as usual, that Minervy had got a beau. She said, 
why hadn’t she been told? and she was afraid Minervy 
had been very unwise. She took to advisin’ Gideon 
Walker, but you see he’d got acquainted with her nine 
years before. She smiled at him, and made her little 
poutin’ baby mouths, and I’ll tell you what I think, though 
Minervy says I’m wrong—I think that if Althea ever 
cared anything about a man, except for the settin’ up in 
the world that he could give her, Gideon Walker is the 
man. 

‘‘When she went away from here, a month ago, if her 
face wa’n’t the face of a woman that’s missed the thing 
she’d set her heart on, I’m mistaken. 

“*She only wanted to get him away from me,’ Mi- 
nervy says; but Minervy is one of the real common-sense 
kind. Althea said she didn’t think she should be able to 
come home to the weddin’, next month, and I didn’t urge 
her—” 

There was a sudden noise, and Miss Aurilly and I both 
jumped ; but it was only the sharp click of the gate. Jed 
Hilferty, Miss Aurilly’s ‘chore-boy,” had brought her a 
letter from the post-office. She séized it hastily and went 
into the lighted hall of her house, while I still sat beside 
the door. Letters were events to Miss Aurilly. ‘ Matildy 
Battershall !’’ I heard her say in a tone of surprise as she 
opened it. Matilda Battershall was the woman whom 
Althea had carried home with her from Coventry Mills as 
a housekeeper. 

“And Althea’s sick—she’s dreadful sick!’ Miss Aurilly 
went on, in an agitated voice. “It’s—O my Lord! it’s 
. the smallpox! She ketched it aboard a ship where she 
went to sing some of her songs to the sailors—and they’re 
a-goin’ to take her to the hospital—and she don’t want any 
of us to come nigh her—and, whether she lives or dies, she 
wants Minervy to have her wood-lot and parster for a 
weddin’ present—and she says how dear we all are to her 
—Oh, Althea! She was mother’s little girl!” Miss Aurilly’s 
voice was broken, and through the open door I saw a rain 
of tears upon her withered old face. ‘And me so bitter! 
You heard how bitter I was? and a-wishin’ her to come 
to judgment: me that had better been thinkin’ of my own 
sins! She—she was Althea, and she couldn’t help it !’”’ 
Miss Aurilly’s tone was challenging, as if I might be ex- 
pected to dispute her statement. ‘ And we ought to have 
bore with her more’n we did; and I’m a-goin’ to her—no- 
body shall hinder me! I have been harsh and bitter 
against her all my life, inside, and to-night I let it all come 
out, and—the Lord’s judgments are swift. Minervy! 
Minervy !” 

As Miss Aurilly’s thin tones, quivering with penitence 
and dismay, brought Minerva from the side porch and her 
lover, I slipped softly away. 

The fog was lifting, and as I crossed the road I looked 
_ up through its tattered fleeces to serene blue heights where 
the old moon rode—tranquilly, though it had looked down 
for so long on pitiful little human comedies, with a tragic 
act or two behind the scenes. | 
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An Imperial Silver Wedding 


By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


On the oth of March the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan celebrated their silver wedding. Great preparations 
were made for this celebration, but a heavy fall of snow 
on the preceding day and thick clouds on the anniversary 
itseif put a serious check upon the plans of the enthusiastic 
citizens. In spite of all this, the day passed off with much 
éclat. Besides the official congratulations and the gifts 
from different classes of the people, there were many 
gatherings in different parts of the capital—indeed, through- 
out the land. In these gatherings the Christians bore an 
important part. To one unfamiliar with the thought of 
the people it might seem that the enthusiasm was over- 
wrought, but the ceremony has had a meaning to the more 
thoughtful Japanese which the casual observer has failed 
to catch. It has suggested to many minds the great change 
which has come over the Imperial House since the over- 
throw of the Shogunate in 1868. In the old days the Em- 
peror lived in seclusion. The people were, as the result 
of a deliberate purpose, kept from all knowledge of his 
personality. How much worse in this respect the Toku- 
gawa dynasty may have been than others which preceded 
it may be difficult to say, but that dynasty—the Bakufu, as 
the Japanese call it—is the scapegoat which must bear the 
responsibility of nearly all that is untoward in the recent 
history. of Japan. Since 1868 the Emperor has been 
gradually coming nearer to his people, and the more intel- 
ligent of his subjects look upon the silver wedding as the 
symbol of this new intimacy which they believe is but the 
revival of the old ante-Tokugawa relationship. Rarely, if 
ever, in the past has there been exhibited in the same 
degree a desire on the part of the Emperor to give the 
people a share in the festivities of the Imperial family, and 
this new recognition of the community of interest between 
ruler and people has awakened bright hopes in many loyal 
hearts. The great lack in the Japanese scheme of consti- 
tutional government is to be found in the absence of a 
recognized personality at the head of the State. If the 
hopes which this silver wedding and other allied events 
have raised are to be fulfilled, the Constitution may out- 
live the charge that it provides a ministry nominally 
responsible to the Emperor but really irresponsible. Unless 
the Emperor can come so near to the people that they may 
be said to know him, the resort must be had sooner or 
later to a constitution on the English plan. Few friends 
of Japan believe the day is near when parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the English sense could be introduced without 
grave damage to the State. If the faith of the Japanese in 
the meaning of this public celebration be. well founded, 
certainly they were justified in the enthusiasm which they 


have displayed. 


Tokio, Japan. 
Condensed Common Sense 
Responsibility educates.— Wendell Phillips. 


Much bending breaks the bow; much unbending, the 
mind.—#acon, 


If thou desire to be wise, be so wise as to hold thy 
tongue.—Zavater. 


Good manners and good morals are sworn friends and 
fast allies.— Bartol. 


Truly, at the day of judgment, we shall not be ex- 
amined what we have read, but what we have done; not 
how well we have spoken, but how religiously we have 
lived.— Zhomas a Kempis. 


The whole art of making a good speech is to have some- 
thing pertinent and moving to say; to say something all 
the time, to say it vivaciously; and, if it is a religious 
speech, to say it with religious feeling, and to stop when 
every one wishes you to go on.—/. M/. Buckley. 
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The Home 
Life’s Safeguard 


To know one’s limitations and recognize them in the 
things we do is to be intelligent. How constantly we hear 
that lack of success is due to misplaced ability! The 
musician is in the pulpit, the artist is behind the desk, the 
designer is driving a cart, and some of us, in the guise of 
special providence, are constantly trying to adjust careers 
to gifts, real or imaginary. We know that the successful 
man is the man whose opportunities are those which per- 
mit the natural development of the talents given him. 
There is picturesque pathos in the thought of the unsung 
songs, but there is a cruel reality to the man who wields a 
hammer because he has never had the opportunity to learn 
the literary mechanics that would set his songs free. The 
pity of it! —the whole world poor because it did not give the 
right opportunity to one man! The man who is rich is 
the one who has found his true place, where talent and 
opportunity meet. For such a man, life’s quicksands, its 
snags and pitfalls, are but discipline that give him strength. 

There is another field where the misplaced man is an 
object for sympathy—the man who mistakes his social 
function, who feels that his gifts make him a leader every- 
where and under all conditions. Social] gifts are limited, 
and are used best in certain fields. To appeal with equal 
strength to all classes and conditions of men is to possess 
the rarest of gifts. 

To know one’s social limitations is to insure success ; to 
be blind to them, to be so self-centered as not to see one’s 
own failures, is to limit one’s influence. To each is given 
so much time ; its misuse, misapplication, limits our power, 
our influence. The unsung songs are a tragedy; the social 


grace misapplied is sometimes a farce, but often a tragedy, 


because evil is wrought when good was intended. 
To know one’s self, to accept one’s limitations, to culti- 
vate one’s talent, is to live a life of peace, of growth toward 


the divine. 
% 
How to Shake Hands 


By Amos R. Wells 


Isn't it strange? Here is an act which every rightly 
constituted man and woman performs at least six times a 
day. That is two thousand one hundred and ninety times 
a year, counting Sundays, when, indeed, we ought to shake 
hands more than ever. And yet a woman probably plans 
more carefully the arrangement of a single ribbon than all 
her hand-shaking for a year. And aman is probably more 
solicitous about the tie of a single four-in-hand than about 
all the manual salutations of a lifetime. 

Would not common sense dictate, my brothers and sis- 
ters, that we should study with especial care these points 
of frequent contact with other lives? That’s where the 
machinist bestows his oil—on the points of contact: the 
heads of shafts, the bearings of axles, the tips of cogs. 
But in our living, alas! we oil the spokes, and the reins, 
and the carriage-top, and there’s seldom a thought of those 
places of friction where we rub up against other lives. 

Why, a hand-shake, if it’s done in the right way, will send 
a current of warm cheer rippling through the entire day of 
both parties, both of the hand-shaker and the hand-shaken. 
But if it’s poorly done—ugh ! it’s like a sprinkling of gritty 
sand in among the delicate machinery of life. 

Why not, w/y not teach in our colleges and schools the 
art of shaking hands? That would be manual training 
worth the having! I should like to endow such a profes- 
sorship, had I the money. I should like to say: “ Now, 
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Professor Pumpandel, I want you to take Master Languid 
here, with his flabby, wobbly, clammy flappers of hands, 
and fill them out by exercise until they are plump and firm 
and warm with tingling life. Then it will not be so much 
like shaking hands with a graveyard—or a fish—to give 
him manual greeting. 

“ And, Professor Pumpandel,” I should continue, “‘ here 
is Sukey Silly. She is just adopting fine-lady airs, and is 
actually beginning to extend only two fingers for people to 
shake. I want you to hunt up somewhere a man with only 
two fingers on his hand and introduce him to Miss Silly 
and see how she l|.kes the sensation.” 

Professor Pumpandel would have an eye on young Sulli- 
van, whose brutal fist delights to crush tender, white mor- 
sels of hands in a vice-like grip. I think, for a lesson, he 
would introduce to Sullivan Miss Florence Fragile, pre- 
viously supplying her with a strong pocket battery ; or, 
better, with a ring that shoots out needles when under 
pressure. He would teach the jerky hand-shaker how to 
hold on, and the lingering hand-shaker how to letgo. He 
would instruct in the art of putting life into that ghastly 
mockery, a kid-glove shake. In short— 

But hold! I fear that, after all, Professor Pumpandel 
would be a failure. He cou/d not give his pupils hearts, 
could he, if they had none? He cou/d not teach them how 
to shake eyes as well as shake hands. 

And what a wretched farce is a hand-shake without an 
eye-shake! You have experienced it, all of you. The 
pressure of the hands has been prompt and cordial, all 
right. But you have looked up and caught the cold glittter 
of a heartless eye, the north-pole stiffness of a December 
face, and what health had that hand-shake for you? 

After all, it’s in the heart more than in the hand. In 
general, one would say, this hand, that is to make daily 
contact with so many lives, should be kept white and pure, 
soft and pleasant, as soap and water and care can keep it. 
But, none the less, sunny-tempered Mike Maloney reaches 
out a warm Irish paw from the potato-patch, and though 
you carry away from that grimy greeting a hand less fair, 
yet your day is fairer and merrier for it. 

Yes, it’s in the heart more than in the hand. You'll 
not need to rig up a dummy in your bedroom, and practice 
shaking hands with a kid glove stuffed with sand and tied 
to a broomstick. You'll not need to study different styles 
of hand-shakes, so that you may skillfully adapt your 
manual greeting to the man. Set the heart right; get a 
loving, cheery, unselfish, outspoken temperament, and all 
these exteriors will be added to it. Take care of the 
heart, and the hand will take care of itself. 

But even that is not saying, though, that the best of 
men and women might not be a little better for some 
thought directed toward their performance of this common 
act, symbolic of all that is gracious and heartsome. One 
little point, for instance. How often, after the cheeriest 
of hand-shakes, comes an awful pausé! Both parties are 
trying to think of something to say. Is it possible for 
anti-climax to be more distressing? The skilled hand- 
shaker will know how to “fit the word to the action.”’ It 
isn’t necessary to think up a sage remark worthy of an 
Emerson to complete the effect of a hand-shake. In all 
probability, if Emerson himself could grasp our hands this 
minute, he would say something about the weather. The 
words may be most ordinary, but, if cheerily spoken, they 
will butter the parsnip. 

Or, here’s. another point for even the kindliest to con- 
sider. Are you ready enough to take the initiative? We 
cheat ourselves of many a joy because we will not begin 
it. To go through life with one hand outstretched ready 
to shake and be shaken may not be quite as dignified as 
to keep the forefingers glued with military precision to the 
seam of the trousers leg—or, if you are a woman, the 
corresponding portion of your dress—but it is ever so 
much more respectable, as Heaven counts respectability. 
I have high regard for the aggressive hand-shaker. 

Why, come to think of it, how an armless man is to be 
pitied! Never to feel the soft, shy pressure of a young. 
girl’s hand ; the ladylike, cordial greeting of some splendid 
matron; the strong, true hand-clasp of a manly friend; 
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the hand’s lingering farewell; the hand’s warm welcome ; 
the hand’s reassuring comfort in times of sorrow; the 
hand’s hearty congratulation in times of great joy. To all 
armless cripples let us double our dole ! 

And let us who have hands ply faithfully this gracious 
handicraft! Where can we find a better test of human 
sympathy and tact? Where can we find an easier and 
pleasanter way of doing good? He can meet men who 
can meet their hands. The old magnetzzers, in the early 
days of the “science” of mesmerism, taught that an elec- 
tric fluid, coursing along our bodies, made them respon- 
sive the one to the other. It is no fable, however, that a 
subtler essence still, that of human good will and kindness 
and cheer, may leap across the bridge of two clasped 
hands, from spirit to friendly spirit. Ours be that mes- 
merism—a mesmerism which does not put people to sleep, 
but keeps them blessedly wide awake, 


The Secret of Redemption 


The days of house-cleaning are upon us. Each recur- 
ring season brings revelations that should be lessons, but 
rarely are. Every woman, when she sees the uselessness 
of her accumulations, wonders at her lack of wisdom. 
When she sees how much of her furnishings are not 
the results either of her standards or her needs, but the 
evidences of her neighbors’ control, she despises her weak- 
ness. Even women who claim independence of will often 
yield to the standards, not of intelligent guidance, but of 
vulgar display. The semi-annual day of reckoning comes, 
and the sensible housekeeper is appalled at the useless 
expenditures, added care, and waste of energy with which 
she has complicated her housekeeping. If the principle 
were made operative in every household, that there should 
be no waste of thought, energy, or money in the furnishings 
or conducting of the home, more than half of the friction 
of housekeeping would b2 eliminated. It is the useless over- 
crowding, over-entertaining, and underrated responsibility, 
that produce the sense of irritation which is the ever-pres- 
ent emotion in the minds of too many housekeepers in 
fulfilling the office that, to be well administered, should be 
considered one of privilege and not of duty. 

To destroy all that adds an unnecessary burden, that 
does not represent the taste, the need, or the pleasure of 
any member of the household, would be radical, but it cer- 
tainly would be in accordance with the true standard of 
household economics, which are not, as too many people 
suppose, a matter of dollars and cents solely. Household 
economics are, in truth, the soul of the home; they are the 
hundred elements that entér into the establishment and 
care of a home. If there is wealth of money and poverty 
of skill, the matter can be adjusted by the purchase of 
skilled labor. If there is poverty of strength and money, 
then the adjustment depends on the wisdom of the house- 
keeper, who reduces the burdens of housekeeping to the 
point where one finds the possibility of peace and ease of 
mind. Is it not petty to shut out the grace and freedom 
of life in a vain attempt to meet the requirements of an 
outside world that cares but little for the inner home life, 
on which depends the development of the family ? 

How often burdens that eat into the very soul of life 
are assumed for no other reason than to conceal the limi- 
tations of one’s income, the falseness of our attitude im- 
posing a burden on some other household before which we 
stand as an example! Rarely does a household stand so 
low in the social scale as not to represent something worth 
striving for, reaching after, to some other home. It is 
this that makes the morals of ourhomesimportant. Every 
home that stands for truth and honor integrally is a fount 
of salvation ; it fills an office higher than any church. It 
is an engine for good among the people, active, influential, 
seven days of the week. 

It is this that makes it imperative that no burdens 
Should be accepted except those that our social and finan- 
cial conditions impose upon us—conditions that are not 
accepted as burdens, but as imposing certain obliga- 
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tions to be fulfilled with due regard to honor, truth, and 
freedom. 

Let the semi-annual house-cleaning be the day of reckon- 
ing; let the house be swept and garnished; let every 
home in the land stand for the things that minister to life, 
the things that stand for the best elements in the world’s 
development, and then every home would bea temple, every 
member of the household a priest, to the living God. 


* 


Renovation of Colored Dresses 
By Blanche L. Macdonell 


While the art of cleaning dresses and rendering them 
almost as good as new has greatly advanced among pro- 
fessionals, it has deteriorated in proportion among private 
persons ; but as there are many to whom the expense may 
be an object, or others who, living in the country, may 
not be able to avail themselves of professional aid, some 
directions on the subject may possibly be of interest. 

All-wool and silk-and-wool materials of any color can, 
with care, be done up to look well. Borax-water, in the 
proportion of half a teaspoonful of borax to a quart of water, 
is used for washing them, to which should be added ten 
drops of ox-gall to the gallon. Ammonia is an excellent 
thing for washing these things, as a tablespoonful added 
to a gallon of water renders it so soft that little or no soap 
is required. Woolen and silk-and-wool materials, when 
washed, should be folded in towels while damp, and ironed 
with a cloth placed between them and the iron. If the 
material have a right and wrong side, iron on the wrong 
side, and be careful not to have the iron too hot, or it will 
produce the shiny appearance that is sure to spoil the look 
of a mixed textile. 

A French method of washing both silk and wool mate- 
rials is to boil some ivy-leaves in water for about an hour. 
When tepid, wash the dress in it, without soap ; rinse in clear 
water, and press while wet. For black silk this decoction 
must be used with a sponge, and the silk must not be 
ironed. 

To make old cashmeres, or rusty black alpacas, cords, or 
veiling, look as good as new, put two tablespoonfuls of 
copperas crystals and two of extract of logwood into four 
gallons of strong soapsuds ; when just at the boiling-point, 
put the things into the mixture, boil them for five minutes, 
turning them round with a long stick. Let them drip dry ; 
when half dry, pull them straight and iron with a cool iron 
on the wrong side. 

The following is the process invented by Mr. Morris, for 
which the English Society of Arts awarded a prize of 
fifteen guineas. It is said to cleanse silk, woolen, and 
cotton goods without injury either to color or texture. Grate 
raw. potatoes over a vessel of clean water to a fine pulp. 
Pass the liquid through a coarse sieve into another tub of 
clean water, and let the mixture stand until all the fine 
particles are precipitated. Pour the mucilaginous liquor 
from the settlings, and preserve it for use. The articles 
to be cleaned should be rubbed with this liquid; then 
wash in clean water, dry, and mangle. Two good-sized 
potatoes are enough for a pint of water, and the coarse pulp 
is excellent for cleaning carpets, curtains, and other thick 
goods. 

To wash slate-colored, gray, drab, or tan-colored woolen 
materials, use strong tea, to which add sufficient boiling 
water to make four gallons; strain the liquid; when luke- 
warm, break two eggs into it; when washed, let the mate- 
rial drip dry, and iron. For blue material add a handful 
of salt, and for green a teacupful of vinegar. Coffee 
used in the same way cleans brown materials nicely. 
Ammonia is valuable for all dark-colored materials, but 
not for those of lavender, violet, or French gray. 

One of the best renovators for silks consists of a table- 
spoonful of vinegar to one of water, with a few drops of 
ammonia, and applied with a sponge. Among other 
recipes for renewing old black silk are sponging with one 
part of beer and two parts of water; also a preparation 
made by steeping an old black glove in vinegar till the 
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kid is reduced to a soft pulp; then, adding a little water, 
sponge on both sides. For sponging black silks a piece of 
old black cashmere should be used ; and for sponging col- 
ored silks a piece of white cashmere, or some of the same 
color. If cotton is used to cover the table on which they 
are ironed, it will leave white fluff all over the material. 


Old silks of any color can be cleaned with alcohol. 
Pour a pint of boiling water on a tablespoonful of whisky 


or gin; when cool, sponge with the liquid. Some clean 
white or very light colored silks by rubbing with slightly 
moistened Indian meal. Both sides of the silk should 
thus be treated, the material being laid flat on a clean 
blanket. 

Ironing seems to take the goodness out of either black 
or colored silks. When a silk has been sponged, roll it, 
each breadth separately, on a thick roll formed of news- 
papers, and cover with a thick towel. This process answers 
the purpose of pressing. 

Sateens, cambrics, zephyrs, etc., of the most delicate 
colors may be washed as follows: Shave half a pound of 
soap into a gallon of boiling water; when melted, turn into 
a washing-tub of lukewarm water. Stir a quart of bran into 
another tub of lukewarm water, and have ready a third tub 
with cold water. Put the dress into the first tub of water, 
rub gently, then squeeze it out; treat it in the same way 
in the tub of bran-water ; rinse in the clean tub; dry; then 
dip in starch made the same as for shirts. Dry again, 
rinse in clear water, then dry again. Sprinkle for ironing, 
and roll it up in a thick cloth for ironing. Use the irons 
as hot as possible. 

Light-colored dresses can be washed in potato or bran 
water ; the first is made by grating four or five raw pota- 
toes into a gallon of warm water; the second by soaking 
a quart of bran in a gallon of water, then straining the 
liquid. If the colors run, a little sugar of lead dissolved in 
the water will set them. Gray, blue, and buff linen dresses 
may be preserved from spotting by an ounce of black 
pepper being dissolved in the first water in which they 
are washed. Black and white prints wash well in. bran- 
water to which a few drops of ox-gall has been added. 
The use of either bran or potato water prevents the neces- 
sity for starching. They should be ironed on the wrong 
side, and with irons as cool as possible. 

For setting greens and blues, use alum-water in the pro- 
portion of one ounce toa tub of cold soft water. The blue 
color of cottons is fixed by green ivy-leaves, bran, and 
soap boiled together. Sugar of lead is excellent for fixing 
any color or black. The articles should be soaked for 
several hours, then wrung out and carefully rinsed, as the 
sugar of lead is poison. Black thread stockings should be 
washed in ox-gall, then rinsed in vinegar and water. An 
ounce of Epsom salts in a gallon of water is also good for 
the same purpose. Salt is also a valuable rinse, in the pro- 
portion of a handful to three gallons of water. 


Picked Up 


It is suggested that a delicate bisque soup, served in 
cups, would be a nice change from the usual bouillon or 
clam* soup for luncheon. 


The New Jersey Legislature has decided that the rattan 
must not be used in the public schools of New Jersey. 
This decision was reached after a warm debate. 


A noted piano-tuner says that to keep a piano in good 
condition it should have from one to two hours’ exercise 
every day; he condemns the “clothing,” as he terms it, of 
pianos ; he says it smothers them. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has the credit, and de- 
servedly, of influencing all the laws for the improvement of 
the conditions surrounding the working women and chil- 
dren of Illinois since its organization. 


The women of Iceland have brought valuable embroi- 
deries and silverware to be sold for the support of their 
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schools to the founder of the schools. The schools are 
also benefited by an income derived from a lecturer who 
lectures in Europe to raise funds for the schools. ~ 


For Farmers Only 


* The editor of this column, when three years of age, spent 
three months on a dairy farm. The process of butter- 
making and cheese-making was intensely interesting, and 
most of the summer was spenf in the fields with the cows, 
watching the milking, the churning, the working of butter, 
and the various interesting labors that are attached to the 
whole process of butter and cheese making. With these 
opportunities, a knowledge of the process of butter-making 
should have been acquired, but there are limitations to the 
intellect even at the progressive age of three years. Because. 
of this limitation, in this column there was published in the 
issue of April 7 a letter which advised the use of black 
pepsin in butter-making. Having often been told that 
farmers were the neglected ones of our population, that 
they were ignored by the politician, the editor, and the 
general public, the editor thought that the opportunity to 


prove her interest in the farmer had arisen, and if the use 


of black pepsin would increase the butter yield, why, of 
course, the farmers of the country should be told. Having 
been trained in the editorial chair to believe that the gift 
of editing was shown in appealing to the greatest number 
of people in the same issue, the editor inserted the letter, 
believing that only a small proportion of the readers would 
be interested in the relation between black pepsin and butter- 
making. Again ignorance was displayed. Letters have 
poured in to the editorial desk from all points of the com- 
pass, until now the editor is firmly convinced that the larg- 
est portion of the reading public is made up of farmers. 
Only one letter of the many received is now published, and 
as it is written on a letter-head bearing the imprint “ United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of Botany, 
Washington, D. C.,” it is authoritative. Another letter 
bearing the same imprint comes protesting against the 
ignorance of the editor, and having this sentence: ‘ The 
use of black pepsin incorporates into the butter just those 
constituents of the milk which the careful butter-maker ex- 
cludes from his butter, as the casein and. the sugar are the 
chief sources of fermenting changes‘in the butter.” This 
writer goes on to state that it was discovered that black pep- 
sin was sold to farmers under various names at exorbitant 
prices, and it was recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment as so great an evil that the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted an investigation, the result of which was a 
bulletin issued under the title of ‘‘ Nostrums for Increasing 
the Yield of Butter.”’ This is ‘“ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12.” 

The editor of this department will hereafter call in the 
editor of the dairy department before advising the use of 
any chemical for increasing the yield of butter. It is mor- 
tifying, of course, that three months should have been 
spent on a dairy farm at three years of age and the editor 


_ still remain ignorant of the evils of the use of black pepsin 


in the making of butter ! 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

With a feeling of decided surprise, followed by amusement, I 
have read in your issue of April 7 a communication on the use 
of black pepsin in butter-making. Both the product and the 
method of manufacture recommended by your correspondent are 
well known. The butter-like resultant, however, is not butter, 
but a mixture of butter, water, curd, and other substances. 

The value of this product need not be discussed here, but the 
fact that it is put on the market and sold under the name of 
butter brings its manufacture within the limit of fraud, not per- 
haps in all cases intentional, but everywhere recognized by 
dealers, dairymen, and agricultural writers. Oleomargarine and 
butterine, like this black-pepsin butter-mixture, are produced at 
a less cost than butter, and for many purposes are equally ser- 
viceable, yet your journal would scarcely recommend these prod- 
ucts to dairymen as a means of apparently increasing their 
yield of butter. 

It is not with any suspicion of an intention on the part of The 
Outlook to support the dilation of the butter product as in any 
way accessory to the dilation of our currency in bettering the 
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financial prospect of the country that I have called your attention 
to the communication in question, but because a serious recom- 
mendation of the use of black pepsin in butter-making could not 
have come from a reputable journal without a misapprehension 
of its bearing. Readers interested in the subject are referred to 
“ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
entitled «« Nostrums for Increasing the Yield of Butter.” 


The Friendship Fund 


The past week has been made bearable to a girl of nine- 
teen living on the top floor of a rear tenement-house on 
the East Side through the use of the Fund for her benefit. 
The first warm days will find her, with her mother, a pas- 
senger in the Central Park carriages, and as soon as pos- 
sible she will be in the country for the whole summer. A 
girl of fifteen whose home is on the first floor of a rear 
house has been ill for two weeks. This Fund has made 
proper nourishment, and now carriage-rides in the Park, 
possible for her; a month hence she will be in the coun- 
try, the guest of these friends whose friendship has come 
from a world to which she is a stranger, but whose friend- 
ship she begins to recognize. 

Previously acknowledged......... 0s $1,141 29 
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Our Ghost 
By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 


Jack Dare didn’t know what he was talking about. He 
declared that a white cat was supposed to bring good luck, 
and a black cat bad luck. / knew better; it’s just the 
other way, and I told him so over and over again. But 
he always insisted that I was wrong, and when one day 
the expressman brought a large box containing an Angora 
cat to the Dares’ house, I saw why Jack had insisted that 
white cats brought good luck—he knew they were going 
to have a white cat. 

The Dares lived right across the street from us, and 
Jack and I were inseparable. Jack’s sister Edna and my 
sister Jessie were very intimate, too, until after the night 
we discovered what our house was haunted with. That’s 
what I’m trying to tell about—the ghost in our house ; but 
it takes a long time to get to it. 

When Jessie first heard that the Dares had an Angora 
cat, I think she wanted one, too; but when I told her how 
dreadfully unlucky it would be to have one, she changed 
her mind; and one day she brought home a kitten as black 
as jet. We all became very fond of the kitten, and we 
didn’t mind a bit that the Dares’ cat had cost ever so 
much, while we didn’t pay a cent for ours. 

I remember now that it was about two weeks after Jack 
and I had the dispute about lucky cats that father came 
in to dinner one noon and said a man had told him that 
when he had passed our house the night before he had 
seen a ghost on the balcony. Father laughed at the idea ; 
but we all remembered that when we came to that house 
about four years before, everybody in the neighborhood 
had been aghast, for they said the house was haunted by 
the spirit of an old miser who had lived and died there alone. 
We didn’t care even if the house hadn’t been occupied since 
the miser’s death, for it was a nice large house for our 
family, and it wasn’t very expensive, which also just suited 
us. And during the four years we had lived there not a 
sign of a ghost appeared. Well, father laughed at the 


man who saw the ghost; but more than one person saw 
it, and reports were circulated that the ghost of the old 
miser had come back to find some hidden treasure. 

The family began to get rather scared after a while, 
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especially when mother saw it one night*when she was up 
with the baby, who had the croup. Jessie used to sleep 
with her head covered for fear she would see it; and I 
heard it one night, but got frightened and buried my head 
in the blanket. 

Well, the mean part of it was that Jack Dare wouldn’t 
believe there was any ghost at all, and neither would Edna. 
So, one night when father was away, I asked Jack over to 
help me catch the ghost. We went to bed about half-past 
nine, and forgot entirely about the ghost, because we fell 
right to sleep. 

It was sort of a wild night out-of-doors,.and the wind 
roared around the house like lions and tigers. The trees 
in the yard screeched and groaned, and the limbs thrashed 
each other, and sometimes the little branches would come 
tap-tap against the window. The racket woke Jack and me, 
and it made us feel kind of squeamish to hear all these 
noises around. Jack didn’t make so much fun of the 
ghost at night as he did in the daytime, I noticed. We 
tried to go to sleep again, when we heard a sort of smoth- 
ered breathing, and we could just see, through the half- 
open door, the ghost pass along the hall. We waited until 
we should see it again, but it didn’t come back. We heard 
the stairs squeak as though the ghost was heavy-footed in 
going down, and then all was quiet. After a short time 
there was a loud noise down in the kitchen, and in a 
minute we heard a thump-thump-thumping coming up the 
stairs, nearer and nearer every minute. I whispered to 
Jack to get ready to catch the freak, when suddenly a 
dreadful shriek came from Jessie’s room, and I knew she 
had caught a glimpse of the ghost. 

But it scared the ghost, for before Jack or I could move 
it tore by our door, still making a thumping noise. The 
whole house was roused then, and after we had made lights 
Jessie slipped out and ran across the street to the Dares’ 
house. She brought Edna Dare and her big brother over, 
and we made a thorough search of the whole house, Tom 
Dare leading. Not a sign of a ghost was to be found, and 
we were disgusted. We ended our search in mother’s 
room, when suddenly Jack whispered “ Sh!” and we could 
distinctly hear something under the bed. Jack raised the 
curtains that mother had draped around her old-fashioned 
bed and looked under. 

‘“‘ Jiminy!” he cried, “there itis. Look out! we’ll have 
itnow! And if I don’t break every bone in its body, my 
name’s not Jack Dare!” he added, savagely. Just as if 
ghosts had any bones! 

Then Jack’s big brother looked under and laughed. 
“ All right,” said he; “ you can break every one of his 
bones if you want to,” and he hauled out their own Angora 
cat. But what a looking cat! Secyrely fastened on his 
head was the baby’s drinking-mug! Then we saw what 
had made the ghostly noise. The cat had found the baby’s 
mug in the kitchen with a little milk in the bottom of it. 
He had tried to drink the milk, when he got his head 
stuck in the mug so that it wouldn’t come out again. [ 
suppose he came over to see our black kitten, but we 
couldn’t see how he had got in the house. 

At last we managed to get the cat’s head out of the mug, 
and he tore out of the room and down the stairs, with us 
at his heels. He didn’t stop on the way except to box the 
black kitten’s ears, and when he reached the cellar he 
jumped up on the window-ledge, and in a minute was out 
through a place where the glass was missing. 

Mother fainted in the middle of our search, and Jack and 
his brother and Edna were badly scratched trying to get 
the mug off the cat’s nose. I wouldn’t touch a white cat 
myself. 

Then the Dares went home—Jack too, and I called out 
after him : 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you so, Jack! Which is unlucky, a black 
cat or a white one ?” 

‘‘ Black,” said Jack, tying up his scratched hand. “I 
don’t believe our Angora would ever have come over here 
if it hadn’t been for your nasty little black kitten; and I 
should think you’d give your baby a bigger mug to drink 
out of !” 

Wasn’t that mean of him? 
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For the Little People 
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Little Hepatica 
By Isabel Francis Bellows 


Little Hepatica peered through the mold; 
The heavens were dark and the air was cold. 
“ It is not nice in the world,” she said. 

“ Oh, dear, I wish I had stayed in bed!” 


Little Hepatica shivered and shook ; 

She spied some ice in her favorite brook. 

“T’ll wrap myself well from the cold,” she said, 

“ With my woolly green coat pulled over my 
head.” 


Then the happy sweet rain came tumbling 
down, 

And a great green smile wore the earth so 
brown ; 

And little Hepatica nodded her head. 

“ My coat is getting too warm !” she said. 


Out burst the merry bright sun like gold, 
And a robin sang out so blithe and bold; 
And little Hepatica laughed in glee. 

“ Why, it’s spring!” said she. 


& 
Some Folks at the Circus 


It was the first night of the circus in town. 
Electric lights were flashing, drums were beat- 
ing, and the people were all crowding in. 

The animals, big and little, tame and wild, 
seemed restless and uneasy. There were big 
and little horses and elephants and dogs. 
They tossed their heads, saying as plainly as 
possible, “‘I do not like this at all.” 

The animals left the great ring, and the big 
horses came back to the three little rings. 
The riders followed, and when the bands 
played they jumped on the horses’ backs; 
they stood on their backs, on their heads; 
stood on one foot on the horses’ backs; jump- 
ed through rings and over broad bands af 
silk; jumped from the horses’ backs to the 
ground and back again while the horses were 
running. The bell rang, and the riders and 
horses disappeared. 

The acrobats came out, all spangles and 
glitter. These jumped high jumps, turned 
somersaults, turned over and over like wheels 
in the air—bright, glittering wheels. 

_The most amusing sight was a monkey who 
came in on the back of a tiny pony. He 
bowed to the audience, threw kisses, and then 
stood up on the pony’s bare back and rode 
round and round, without any reins. He 
jumped through hoops and over the bands of 
ribbon from the pony’s back. He bowed in 
acknowledgment of the applause of the audi- 
ence. It was perfectly comical to see him 
turn somersaults, for when he stood up on the 
pony’s back again he seemed perfectly aston- 
ished, and wondered how he got there. 

Two ponies, three dogs, and a monkey were 
performing in one ring, and three times the 
ponies ran out and acted like naughty chil- 
dren, tossing their heads and shaking them, 
plainly saying, “I shall not go back;” and 
when they were taken back they stumbled and 
acted altogether naughty. Do you suppose 
they were sent to bed without supper ? 

Do you not think that you would laugh to 
see storks jumping the rope? There were 
five who jumped the rope—jumped over bars. 

One ragged little dog, who ought to have 
been named “Tatters,” followed a clown 
around and around the ring, walking on his 
hind legs, until he looked so tired you could 
not enjoy his little act. 

Did you ever see a pig drawacart? This 
pig was not at all pretty—just an ordinary 
black pig, with light spots over his body and 
head. He was harnessed to a small cart, in 
which sat a most ridiculous clown as driver. 
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The pig acted as though he were having a ce- 
hghtful time. 

The little ponies were really the most inter- 
esting of all the animals, for they seemed so 
intelligent; when they ran out of the ring the 
dogs followed them, as they were trained to 
do, and the ring was empty. The naughty 
things tossed their heads and kicked up their 
heels as though they thought they were very 
cunning, and when driven back in the ring 
acted sulkily, as if that would make affairs any 
pleasanter. Have you ever seen babies act 
that way? 


Not That Donkey 


Some people were traveling in the East. In 
the window of a shop a lady saw a toy donkey, 
very pretty, with its gay coverings and pretty 
basket. She decided that when she returned 
from her walk she would stopand buy it. She 
did not pass the shop on her return, and she 
asked the guide to take her tothe shop. He 
told her he would get the donkey; he knew 
all about it. The lady was tired, and told the 
guide to get her the donkey and she would pay 
him. She went to her room, and was surprised 
shortly after to be told that the guide was 
in the court and wanted tosee her. She went 
down, and there stood the guide proudly hold- 
ing by the ear a live donkey. He was indig- 
nant when the lady lenainnd. It took a long 
time to make him understand that the lady 
wanted a toydonkey. Heknewnothing about 
the little blue-eyed girl over here for whom the 
toy donkey was intended. 


An April Song 
Oh! the peach is in pink, and in white is the 
cherry, 
And the pipe of the bluebird is mellow and 
merry, 


And the little frogs cheep, 
And the baby buds peep, 
But the downy clouds lie in the blue fast 


asleep, 
Asleep—and the bluebird is merry. 


At the edge of the wood how the maple s 
glowing, 
And sweet wind-flowers nod to the creek in its 
flowing, 
And the sap runneth free 
In the heart of each tree, 
And the little leaves laugh in their nests all 
aglee, 
Aglee—and the creek answers, flowing. 
— Youth's Companion. 


& 
A Little Girl in Furs 


I wonder if Rena, the little three-year-old 
Eskimo girl who called with the company of 
Eskimos at the White House, felt greatly hon- 
ored. She was probably the most strangely 
dressed little girl who ever called there. Rena 
wore sealskin boots and trousers made all in 
one. Thongs of skin were wound all about 
them. Her jacket and hood were made in 
one piece, of sable-skins. 

We are told that Rena made a funny little 
bow to Mrs. Cleveland and kissed her hand. 
Although this little girl has always lived in a 
land where roses do not grow, she showed 
her delight in a bunch that had been given 
her by burying her queer little nose in them 
every few minutes. 

The drums of the Eskimos are very like 
fans. They are made of walrus-skins stretched 
over rims of wood; these were beaten in time 
to the songs sung for Mrs. Cleveland. These 
queer guests left, as a memento of their visit, 
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a doll made of walrus-tooth dressed in seal- 
skin and sable, just as the Eskimo women 
dress. The doll is less than three inches tall. 


How Pussy Made Friends 


She is just a common, ordinary cat; not 
pretty at all. She seemslazy, spends her time 
sleeping stretched out in front of the stove. 
She was made homeless by a fire. It burned 
out the house where she lived, and the peo- 
ple went away without paying any attention to 
her. She wandered around the neighborhood, 
and was taken in one morning and fed by the 
cook in a neighboring house. After that she 
appeared regularly, looking more and more 
like a homeless cat each day. She evidently 
spent her time climbing over the burnt wood 
where her home had been, and when she got 
hungry she visited the kind cook. One even- 
ing the family were at dinner, when there 
came a decided knock at the kitchen window. 
No attention was paid to it. Presently on the 
dining-room window there was a peculiar rub- 
bing noise, and scratching on the window-pane, 
followed by a low, pathetic mew. It was 
pussy asking to be taken in out of the storm. 

Of course she came in, and now she has a 
new home. 


Sparrows as Carriers 


A man down South has caught some spar- 
rows, and trained them so that he can open 
their cage and they will fly out and back 
again, without any other inducement than that 
of their love for their home. This trainer 
watched the birds carefully, and made up his 
mind that sparrows could be trained to do the 
work of carrier-pigeons, and that, as they were 
much smaller, they would be more valuable in 
case of war. He gave one of his sparrows to 
a friend who was going a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and told him to free the 
bird when he had reached the end of his jour- 
ney, and telegraph him when he freed him. 
The bird reached home, and went directly to 
his cage. It is said that he made the journey 
in a little over an hour and a half. 


A Queer Gold-Mine 


A judge stood on a railway platform with a 
miner, out in a small town in Idaho, waiting for 
the train. The miner raised his gun and shot 
a great goose. The feathers were plucked 
and the goose dressed. When the gizzard 
was taken out, it showed that the goose had 
lately been dining on pure gravel; the stones 
were full of bright specks, and the miner de- 
termined to wash the gravel from the gizzard; 
when this was done, the gravel assayed thirty- 
five cents’ worth of pure gold. 


A Bird City 
In Saxony there is a town where seven hun- 
dred families support themselves by raising 
canary-birds for the market. One hundred 
thousand birds were sent to this country last 
year from Saxony. 


April’s Jokes 


Dear me, what dreadful weather! This morn- 
ing was like June, 

And then the rain came pouring, and put folks 
out of tune; 

Just now the sun is shining, but my hat is all 
asoak ! 

Oh dear, again it’s raining! 
to joke! 


How April likes 


— Youth's Companion. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


How Some Men Pass from Jesus to 
Christ’ 


By the Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D. 


The impression of a certain reasonableness in the higher 
forms of Christian faith is, on the whole, gaining ground 
—certainly at many centers of influence in the English- 
speaking world. 

For an immense and subtle change has, half insensibly, 
passed over the thoughts of men in regard to religion, 
even within the last twenty years. Before this, religion 
had been regarded as an affair primarily of “ faith,” not 
qualified to pass muster in the court of the reason, and, 
accordingly, the drift in certain cultivated circles outside 
the Church had been toward a kind of contempt for relig- 
ious belief as being an ancient superstition, or at best a 
childish dream. 

This old-fashioned, eighteenth-century “ infidelity,”’ prop- 
erly so called, with the Latin opprobrium on the word, that 
mocked at faith, called Christians dupes and religion priest- 
craft, has fallen to rise no more. And, curiously enough, 
it is science herself, modern physical science, that has 
given the death-blow to this Voltairean type of infidelity. 
Science shelves it as being hopelessly unscientific. Science 
has discovered that Voltaire’s old wig does not look well 
upon a nineteenth-century Colonel Ingersoll. Science finds 
itself bound to affirm that, if God cannot be proved, neither 
can he be disproved. It cannot be shown that the basis 
of religion is not true. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer writes: “ Those who think that 
science is dissipating religious beliefs and sentiments 
seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken from the 
old interpretation is added to the new.” What a transi- 
tion from the raking scoff of Thomas Paine, a century 
ago! The shift is across an intellectual continent. —Thomas 
Paine himself, as a critic of Christianity, lies as dead to- 
day in the intellectual arena of the world as a plaster image 
in a museum window. In other words, the progress of 
modern science, that latest child of the living God, has 
finally forced the human intellect to accept at least a re- 
spectful agnosticism in place of a contemptuous atheism. 

But there is another reason still more intimate for this 
change in the attitude of the time, and that is the growing 
ascendency of the Person of Christ, as a verifiable and 
vital power. 

The force of Christianity is the force of the Person of 
Christ. Now, this Person, as a supreme Historical Figure, 
comes clearly within the range of the scientific telescope 
ar@i spectroscope; and the critical science of our time 
(historical, psychological, ethical) has verified certain ele- 
_ ments in this transcendent Personality as being beyond 

question authentic. The “mythical theory” of Jesus is 
exploded. Now, starting with this scientific verification of 
a part of the Personality of Jesus, the position of believers 
in going further becomes at least intellectually respectable. 
If science declares that Jesus of Nazareth is the noblest 
known product of nature, it becomes at least respectable 
to believe in his teachings concerning a God whom science 
confesses itself unable to disprove. 

At this point, however, arises what for the intelligent 
and free-minded modern man is the crucial question: How 


can we, starting with the free intelligence, doing it no in-® 


justice, accepting at first only that which it verifies con- 
cerning Jesus—how can we bridge the chasm from Jesus 
to Christ? How can we get fairly over, without a break in 
the logic, into the adoring sense of the supernal overplus, 
which makes us accept Jesus as “ Christ,” in some supreme 
sense, One with God and our Saviour and Lord ? 

It is the object of the present paper to draw out pictori- 
ally, and as if by successive steps, a view of the path by 
which some minds (not all minds, but some) accomplish 


Pane address delivered before the Manhattan Association of Congregational 
urches and subsequently before the Brooklyn Clerical Union, and now 
reprinted by request. 
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this transition. By means of this method the writer has 
recently seen two men, both of them young college graduates, 
of superior, and in one instance of brilliant, attainments, 
definitely pass from a position of hopeless doubt upon re- 
ligious matters to a position of intelligent and practical 
Christian faith. It is fair to say that the picture of mental 
change here presented represents successively what in 
actual experience often occurs in a moment. We hold to 
the unity of the soul, and it acts as a unit in the acceptance 
of Christ, but the picture of successive logical steps is 
drawn out in order to make the mental analysis more clear. 

And these steps or links in the chain are six. 

First, and most important of all: the faculty by which 
we realize spiritual things is not the intellectual faculty 
alone, but is another faculty or power of the soul which 
we may call the moral or spiritual nature, which co-works 
with the reason and adds to it another method of appre- 
hension. 

We may illustrate the difference between the two by the 
difference between seeing and hearing. I see yonder 
organ, but I cannot see the music from the organ. The 
ear hears that. So the critical understanding discovers 
and confirms the reality of certain facts, while the spirit- 
ual nature hears the spiritual music or message of these 
facts. Vision is necessary first to prove that what we are 
hearing is a real instrument and not a mere roaring in our 
own ears, a subjective affair. So the intellect, like the 
eye, must first verify the instrument, but the eye cannot 
see the sound. 

In making this simple distinction between the intellect- 
ual and spiritual modes of apprehension we are using the 
language of common life. We are not employing the term 
Reason in that transcendental sense familiar to our brethren 
on the Rhine—as covering every form of action by which 
the human spirit apprehends ultimate truth. Nor is it in- 
tended to enter the fathomless world of psychological 
analysis which here opens beneath our feet at the question 
whether these two modes of apprehension may not be at 
bottom one. We would not only admit, but maintain, that 
in every clear affirmation of the moral and spiritual nature 


‘lies embedded an implicit rationality. 


Speaking philosophically, even of the senses it may be 
true that sight and hearing are one, in the sense that they 
are simply differing forms of nerve-sensation. So it may 
be philosophically true that the sense of truth and the 
sense of right are one at bottom, and our learned German 
friends, gazing skyward to find the bottom of things, may 
invent some transcendental use of the term Reason to 
describe that unity. But, speaking in a plain Saxon way, 
sight and hearing are two, so that you cannot express 
music in terms of vision, or study geometry with the audi- 
tory nerve. And so the intellect and the spiritual nature 
are two, although they work together. The critical under- 
standing does not give us the ineffable sense of holiness, 
nor can the moral nature solve a question of criticism: 

The rational element is initial, indispensable, in a sense 
supreme; but as it advances into the moral field another 
faculty comes up by the side of it, another judge appears, 
holding his separate scepter. 

How shall I describe this spiritual faculty? It is that 
part of your nature that worships, dreads, trusts, realizes the 
{nfinite. It is the part where dwells the sentiment of 
justice, the sense of sin, the sting of remorse, the hope of 
pardon, the glory of aspiration. It is that part of you 
which hears in all the world the rustling of the garments of 
God, It is the /istening part of your soul. There are the 
inn& longings, the dreams of purity, the sudden revela- 
tiond, the echoes of saintly things that fill your eyes with 
tears. There are the happy raptures that come and go 
ere the bird finishes her song. There are the whisper- 
ings, mysterious as the touch of winds. There is the open 
door into the Infinite and the Holy, and by it your spirit 
sits, with strange thrills, as if leaning out and listening 
for thé music of the voice of God. 

{ema no difference as to the final authority of this 
spiritual nature in its own sphere, how we came by it, or 
how we account for the origin and development of it. At 
this point is the only chance for attack upon the position 


“ 
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taken, but the attack will prove futile. Suppose we ac- 
count for the rise of the spiritual nature by the doctrine 
of evolution, and assert that this spiritual tribunal is 
devoid of authority, because it is merely a relative and 
human product developed by evolution from rude and 
blind germs. Now, this attack upon the validity of the 
spiritual verdict is fallacious, because precisely the same 
attack may be made upon the validity of the intellect itself. 
You may show that the moral sense exists among sav- 
ages, in very rude form; so is intellect rude among sav- 
ages. You may show that the moral sense has been often 
falsely developed; so has intelligence. If evolution in- 
validates the ultimate authority of the moral sense in its 
sphere, it invalidates the ultimate authority of the reason 
in its sphere. But it does not invalidate either of them. 
The doctrine of evolution, even if admitted, as it may be 
guardedly admitted in connection with an_ underlying 
theism, does not injure our position. So far from that, 
the evolutionary argument may be turned right round the 
other way. It may be claimed, as Professor John Fiske 
himself concedes and argues, that these long ages of slow 
approximation by evolution to the creation of moral senti- 
ments as the crown of man, show how precious and final 
are these moral sentiments. Seeing that all the universe 
has travailed in pain for uncounted centuries in order to 
produce them, and because they are the final result of such 
a colossal evolution, therefore are they all the more authori- 


tative and decisive. 


The point is this: Create or develop your full, noble 
man however you please, the fact remains that somehow 
there has come into him, and come inevitably, this delicate 
and splendid spiritual faculty, claiming its own right and 
with its separate scepter, Without it the intellect is 
either marrowless or Mephistophelian. But take a man 
that is a man, large, fair, grand, and kind—a man you 
love, a man you trust—and he always and inevitably 
possesses this spiritual nature as well as the intellectual. 
It is an integral. part of a full human nobility, and there 
can be no complete human nobility without it. 

3. Now let us apply this psychology to the subject of 
religion. Religion, objectively considered, is, let us ven- 
ture to say, the spiritual music of a natural fact. The in- 
tellect, like the eye, must first decide that the alleged fact 
is a fact. Then the spiritual nature, like the ear, hears 
in that fact a certain celestial tone, or meaning, or message, 
which corresponds with its own sense of longing and need— 
a spiritual music; andthat musicis a religion. The intel- 
lect alone cannot hear the music, the spiritual sense can- 
not decide on the fact. Each must attend to its own de- 
partment. Both are necessary. If I am a Parsee, and my 
scientific intelligence verifies the fire of the sun as an ob- 
jective fact, and myspiritual nature, following, hears some 
message of splendor issuing therefrom, addressed to the 
soul, then that idea of God, represented by the solar orb, 
its radiance, its glow, its living energy, constitutes for me 
so far forth a real and a legitimate religion. The same 
sequence carried to the whole frame of nature gives us what 
we may Call true “ natural”’ religion. 

4. One step further. If religion is the spiritual music 
of a natural fact, the Christian religion is the spiritual 
music of the highest natural fact. That fact is the human 
Personality of Jesus. That Personality is the highest 
proved and verified fact in nature and the world’s history, 
far more glorious and exalted than the sun in heaven. 
Here, also, the province of the reason must come first. 
The reason must first decide that Jesus is a fact; that he 
actually lived and said substantially what he is reported to 
have said ; that he is not amyth or a legend. Then the 


reason must further decide that this proved Personality of 


Jesus is the highest fact. It must investigate and com- 
pare and pass upon the humanity of Jesus—that it stands 
at the top of all known lives in sanity, in sweetness, in 
symmetry, in moral excellence and beauty; that Jesus, in 
a word, is the most perfect creature, the most perfect 
known product of nature and history. That is as far as 
the intellect alone can go. But it must go so far. Without 
this first verdict of the free intellect faith is simply super- 
stition. Now, right at that point, after the natural suprem- 
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acy of Jesus has thus been verified and approved by the 
reason—just as though, to employ again the illustration 
which seems most suggestive, a certain golden harp or 
organ had been demonstrated by the vision to be the most 
beautiful instrument in the world—the other faculty acts 
(the spiritual nature), and listens and hears in this proved 
highest fact an entrancing melody, a spiritual message, a 
music of pardon and peace that perfectly corresponds to 
the need and longing of this spiritual nature, and that 
music is the Christian religion. 

The intellect alone cannot hear that. It can see the 
beautiful golden instrument sparkling at the summit of the 
natural world. It can vouch for the supreme natural fact, 
but no more; and we pass from this sense of Jesus to the 
sense of Christ, just as we pass from the ocular examina- 
tion of a silver lyre or golden harp or superb organ to the 
entranced listening to its supernal tone. It is not by a 
process of reasoning, though latent in the process is the 
highest rationality. 

Well, one says, You are amystic, then. You are begging 
the question by saying that faith is to be decided by a 
mystical ‘‘faith-faculty.” Is not that the very same 
method as that which landed Cardinal Newman at the 
Vatican, or Blaise Pascal in Port Royal? No, it is not. 
There is no faith-faculty. We are not asserting that there 
is, or that the who/e case of faith is decided by the spiritual 
faculty. That would be begging the question. But faith 
is a synthesis of reason and spiritual approval. Newman 
would not admit free intellect as final at any point in the 
process of the evolution of faith, Wedo. The first part 
of the case of faith is decided by the intelligence; and, 
furthermore, once admit the free intellect and we never can 
get rid of it. We do not wish to. Reason accompanies 
every step of the process, exerting all along a certain cor- 
related and complementary influence upon the affirmation 
of the spiritual nature, yet never usurping the place of it. 

Both processes are necessary, and, for aught I know, 
equally necessary, in the evolution of faith. Without the 
initial verdict of the free intelligence, that Jesus is real 
fact, and the highest fact, faith would be illusory, and 
degenerate into fanaticism. On the other hand, without 
the subsequent verdict of the spiritual nature acting in its 
separate integrity, religion cannot go beyond rationalism, 
and will degenerate into suicidal criticism or barren 
dogma. Both parts of the soul must act with equal full- 
ness and with equal freedom. Christian faith is thus the 
reconciliation of these two, the critical and spiritual modes 
of mental action, without diminution or detriment to either. 
It kindles and glows at the precise point where the in- 
tellectual and spiritual flames unite. 

5. Thus this transition from sight to hearing, from 
reason’s verdict about Jesus to the heart’s verdict about 
Christ, is always a transition of experience, never a mere 
transition of thought. You may think and discuss and 
argue and investigate till doomsday, and you will never 
be able to see the sound. It is not to be seen. It is to 
be heard. And, blessed be God, it is heard and felt. It is 
heard just as soon as the spiritual nature gets fairly at 
work on the material guaranteed by the intellect. And 
the finest and deepest moral experience of man infallibly 
hears it. Remorse hears it. Bereavement and moral 
agony hear it. Spiritual aspiration hears it. Here, then, 
is our grand subpeena to the centuries. Arise, O hosts 
of beautiful souls, the spiritual battalions of those best 
accounted heroes and heroines of these ages! What is 
your testimony? With one voice they declare, We have 
heard that music of the Christ, and there is none like it. 
The message of the Christ is the music for our souls. It 
has matched our longing and our need. Probably in some 
such way the early disciples passed, almost without know- 
ing it, from affection for the friend into adoration for the 
spiritual Master and Lord. | 

6 (and finally). This correspondence between the spir- 
itual nature and experience of man and the message of 
the Christ is supremely evident at three critical points, 
which are precisely the three most vital points in the spir- 
itual need and longing of the world. The three great 
notes that the soul of man has always listened for, always 
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must listen for, are these: First, a realization of God ; 
second, a salvation from sin ; third, an assurance of immor- 
tality. And these—blessed be God !—are precisely the 
supreme tones which we hear from that verified Syrian 
harp. 

I have sometimes illustrated the matter to myself in this 
way: You are traveling in search of some new country, 
and with you is a friend who once came thence, in his 
childhood, but he has forgotten the language of the coun- 
try and forgotten the way he came. He annot remember 
the road back. He remembers nothing that he can tell 
you about that country except three songs which he used to 
sing when a child; and as he walks along by your side these 
songs he sings—peculiar and strange songs, bearing the 
burden of a great lament and longing. Attended by this 
companion, you search for the country long and far in 
vain. At length you come to a river; you cannot cross it. 
Your companion points vaguely across the rolling river. 
He says, Perhaps my country is over yonder, there on the 
_ other side of this river. But you say, No, that can hardly 
be, and I have searched everywhere; I never can find 
that country—when suddenly you hear music. Somebody 
is singing on the other side of the river. You listen. Is 
it possible? The singer across the river is singing the 
same three songs your companion has been singing. And 
he himself (your companion) leaps up in joy. “ Ah,” he 
says, ‘‘ [ have found my native country. It is there. No- 
body else sings those songs but my kindred. I have found 
my home again!” 

So, our reason searches for the true religion, and our 
companion is this spiritual nature in our hearts, vague and 
blind and lost, and forgetful of its way home, but always 
singing its three great songs, the one longing to find some 
realization of God, the second longing to find some rescue 
from sin, the third longing to find some assurance of im- 
mortality. At last we come to the river—the apparent 
boundaries of knowledge. The intellect looks across, and 
sees a real country beyond, and One walking there real and 
noble, verifiably real and most noble, but that is all. But 
then this companion of ours, our own spiritual nature, 
listening, hears*the sound of singing, and hears issuing 
from the lips of that verified nobility what answers to his 
own three songs: “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ’’—realization of God ; ‘“‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee” 
—rescue from sin; “I am the resurrection and the life”’ 
—assurance of immortality. 

And here is the incalculable, resistless, eternal strength 
of our Christian argument. One perceives the tremendous 
clench of the logic. It is a double appeal, eternally ad- 
dressed both to the reason in its integrity and to the spirit- 
ual nature in its integrity, to both in their living union. 

First, we offer our human facts to the reason of men, and 
we say, Examine them, scrutinize them, sift them, weigh 
them to the last filament of a fragment, and if you find our 
human Jesus to be a fiction or a fraud we give up our 
claim. Then pass upon him in en with other 
men, and if you find him not only true "man, historic, veri- 
fiable, noble, but most noble and highest among the sons 
of men, the very apex of nature, the blossom of the world, 
then say so, simply so, and we accept your verdict. The 
separate intellectual case closes there. The critical fac- 
ulty has had its turn. It has discharged its initial office. 
Then we turn to the lofty moral manhood within you, to 
your sense of the sainted and the holy. We turn to the 
judgment-seat of conscience, to the fierce furnaces of re- 
morseful memory, to the aspirations that kindle the stars 
in your skies, and we say to that spiritual nature and ex- 
perience within you, Now, listen, and if in that sphere 
also. this spiritual nature spontaneously approves the spirit- 
ual message of this Christ, whose supreme humanity you 
ee verified, then you can crown him “ Lord 
of all.” 

The path of the argument is first scientific, then sacra- 
mental. 


Let us close, then, as we began. We do not assert that, 


as a matter of fact, the mind of the believer always sepa- 
rates and successively draws out the different factors of 
faith in precisely the fashion we have thus tried to describe. 
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Any such picture of successive steps is not exactly true. 
No man in his senses would say that; but, as Socrates 


-says in the “ Phedo,” “ something of the sort seems to be 


true; wherefore let us be of good cheer about life.” The 
picture presents at least the naked chain of valid thought 
and experience which to some minds lies back of the 
Christian position. And it must be respected. The time 
has gone by for any ridicule. Christianity is not a dream 
of enthusiasts, nor the hair-splitting of dogmatists. If you 
can invalidate the human Jesus, then you can criticise us ; 
but until you can, our position in going further is impreg- 
nable. The Christian faith is a plant rooted in reason, 
blossoming in ‘spiritual revelation. At its foundation it 
hugs the granite of verifiable facts. At its summit it 
answers the uttermost longing of the spiritual nature, 
thrills with celestial melodies, and leads us into the fra- 
grance of the immortal gardens. 

So, starting with simple scientific fact, we reach a religion. 

Reason announces, A verified humanity; the spirit 
responds, Yes, but a revealed Deity, also. Reason ex- 
claims, ‘“‘O perfect man!’’ Experience hushes itself into 
the adorations of faith, and murmurs, Yes, but also “ my 
Lord and my God.” In the coincidence of both verdicts 
lies Christ’s irresistible mastery. We love him, we adore 
him, we trust him, all the thronging loyalties of the soul 
go out to him, sweeter and stronger as life passes on, until, 
as the world falls into shadow and death draws near, he is 
all our staff and stay, and we take his hand with a smile 
as we go out into the darkness. 


Forgiveness I|lustrated’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The story of Joseph’s treatment of his brethren illus- 
trates, both by its defects and its excellencies, the forgive- 
ness of sins. In the study of this aspect of Joseph’s 
career we might learn both by the contrast of God’s 
spirit with Joseph’s and by the illustration of God’s spirit 
in Joseph. But first let me recall the story, quoting for 
this purpose, with slight modifications, from my “ Old 
Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths :” 

‘“‘ When all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy 
corn, among the travelers came at last the ten half-broth- 
ers of Joseph. One brother alone remained at home— 
Benjamin, the only other son of Rachel. This was the 
only one Joseph wanted there. He nourished no revenge, 
but he felt no affection for his fratricidal brethren. The 
very sight of their faces was unutterably painful to him. 
He would fain bring Benjamin to Egypt to share his pros- 
perity with him, and leave the would-be murderers to go 
their way. This at least seems to me to be the secret 
reason of his singular self-concealment, and that otherwise 
inexplicable stratagem with the money and the cup. 

‘* Nothing affords a more illustrative example of Joseph’s 
power of self-control than his mastery of himself in the 
execution of his plan. No story of romance equals in dra- 
matic interest the interviews between the brother and his 
betrayers. No elaborate word-painting could rival the 
power of the simple etching which the Bible gives us of 
these scenes. We stand in the court. We see the play 
of passion. We feel in our hearts the tumultuous beating 
of the strong man’s repressed emotion. The appearance 
of his brethren does not startle him out of his self-restraint. 
He notes at once that he is unrecognized. He preserves 
his disguise. ‘ He made himself strange unto them, and 
spake roughly unto them.’ He compels them to tell 
him of the welfare of Jacob and Benjamin, yet asks no 
question that might betray him. He forces from them a 
reluctant promise to bring Benjamin with them when they 
return. The consciences of his brethren wring from them 
the tardy confession to each other: ‘We were verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear.’ 
He makes as though he understood not their saying, and, 
for that purpose, carries on his interview by an interpreter, 
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Reuben’s reproaches of his brethren bring before him the 
whole scene in the fields of Dothan. He still hides his 
feelings, going aside to weep the tears he can control no 
longer. 

“ At length they depart. Patiently he waits for time to 
consummate his designs. When Benjamin at length ap- 
pears in court, it is with difficulty that he controls his long 
pent-up heart, yet he suffers himself to make no betraying 
utterance. He contrives the arrest of the one brother 


whom he loves, and orders the acquittal of the rest. His — 


plan is near its consummation. But when Judah, hot, 
passionate, bloody, yet with all the virtues as well as the 
vices of impetuous courage, pleads with imnpassioned elo- 
quence, not for Benjamin, but for the aged and already 
thrice-stricken patriarch—when he depicts the sorrow of 
Jacob at the loss of Joseph, and the unutterable agony 
which the loss of Benjamin will surely occasion him—when 
he finally offers himself a ransom in the young lad’s place 
for the father’s sake, Joseph can maintain his self-restraint 
no longer, and he breaks forth into uncontrollable weeping, 
while he makes himself known to his brethren.”’ 

Note, then: 

I, The contrast between Joseph’s forgiveness and God’s 
forgiveness. 

II. The parallel between Joseph’s forgiveness and God’s 
forgiveness. 

I. There is no indication that Joseph entertained any 
revengeful feelings toward his brethren. He did not seek 
to punish them; he did not, so far as we can see, desire to 
punish them. He had no ill feeling toward them; but he 
wished to have nothing more to do with them. If he could 
have brought Benjamin and his father into Egypt, and left 
the other brothers in Palestine, he apparently would have 
been glad todo so. It is not until Judah depicts the sor- 
rows of Jacob, and offers himself as a ransom for Benjamin, 
that Joseph’s self-restraint breaks down, and he embraces 
all his brothers in his forgiveness. 

Measured by human standards, there is nothing remark- 
able, we might almost say nothing to condemn or to criti- 
cise, in this reticence of Joseph. Nevertheless, it is in 
striking contrast with the divine spirit and method. It is 
God whose providence awakens in the minds of the sons 
of Jacob a recollection of their sin, brings it home upon 
them, and so prepares them for forgiveness. This is not 
Joseph’s work; it is God’s work. And this is what God 
is always doing. In the parable of the prodigal son, the 
father does not wait until the son arrives; while the son 
yet lingers afar off, the father goes forth to meet him. 
Jesus Christ did not wait for a penitent world to summon 
him ; he came to seek, as well as to save, that which -was 
lost. We do not forgive others their trespasses as our 
Father forgives us our trespasses; we do not forgive as 
Christ forgives us,’ if we wait for the wrong-doer to express 
repentance. 

II. But when Joseph forgave, his forgiveness was com- 
plete. He who says, I can forgive, but I cannot forget, 
does not know what forgiveness means. When God for- 
gives our sins, he blots them out of the book of his remem- 
brance ; he remembers them no more against us forever 
(Isa. xliv., 22; Jer. xxxi., 34). Forgiveness of sin is not 
merely remission of penalty; it is not merely a cessa- 
tion of vengeful and angry feelings. Forgiveness of sin 
is loving the sinner and trying to serve him. This is 
what Joseph did for his brethren. At notime did he have 
angry feelings towards them, so far as the account indi- 
cates ; at no time had he harbored any intention of pun- 
ishing them for their wrong-doing. His forgiveness was 
heaping kindness upon them. We do not forgive a man 
until we love him and seek to do him good, and his repent- 
ance is not the condition of our loving him and seeking to 
do him good: it is only the condition of his getting any 
good out of our endeavor. To forgive our enemy is to 
feed him if he is hungry, to give him drink if he is thirsty, 
to love him if he is still an enemy, to bless him while he 
curses us, to do good to him while he hates us, to pray for 
him while he despitefully uses us and persecutes us.” 


1 Matt. vi.. 12; Col. iii., 13. 
2 Rom. xii.. 20; Matt. v., 44. 
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The Religious World 


To most of our clerical readers , 
“ The Land and the Book ” is 
a familiar title. From that book 
many gained their first and best 
idea of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Holy Land. Prob- 
ably few if any publications on 
that country have done so much 
in our century to make real the 
life which our Master lived when 
he was onthe earth. The book 
was issued by the Rev. W. M. 
William McClure Thomson Thomson, D.D., in 1858, and 
was revised and republished, in 
three large volumes, in 1886, by Harper & Brothers. Besides 
having a larger sale in America than any other work of the kind, 
it was declared some years ago before the Commission of the 
British Parliament on International Copyright to have had a 
larger sale in Great Britain than any other American work except 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Dr. Thomson has just died in Denver, 
at the advanced age of eighty-eight. He was a graduate of 
Miami University and of Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
went as a missionary to Syria under the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1832, and remained there until 1878. Few 
missionaries have been more honored than he. He has lived a 
noble and useful life, and in a good old age has gone to his rest. 
His children are eminent in the service which he loved. He 
will not soon be forgotten in the Church which he served so well 
or among the people where so much of his life was passed. 


Information has reached us of the 
Professor E. C. Bissell death of E. C. Bissell, D.D., professor 

in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. Professor Bissell had made for himself an enviable 
reputation as a Biblical scholar. For some years he was a pro- 
fessor in Hartford. His book on the Bible is one of the most 
popular and valuable of the kind which has been written. As 
would have been expected from his connection with Hartford 
and McCormick Seminaries, he was exceedingly conservative in 
his theological position. Our readers may recall an article from 
his pen in The Outlook on the authorship of Genesis. He was 
a scholar of acknowledged attainments and of a non-polemical 
spirit, and was honored and beloved by a large circle of friends, 
both among Congregationalists and Presbyterians. Wherever 
he has been known he will be greatly missed. 


The “ Congregationalist ’ of Boston has 
Forward Movements done all churches and Christian workers 

a distinct service by the publication of 
its little handbook entitled “ Forward Movements.” This is the 
most compact and complete résumé on institutional churches, 
social settlements, and rescue work which we have ever seen. 
We advise all inquiring for information concerning these sub- 
jects to send to W. L. Greene & Co., No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, for this handbook, which is to be had for the nominal 
price of four cents per copy. First there is described the insti- 
tutional church, and then follows a condensed account of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church and the Judson Memorial Baptist, 
New York; the Berkeley Temple and Ruggles Street, Bap- 
tist, Boston; the Pilgrim, Worcester, the Fourth, Hartford, the 
Tabernacle, Jersey City, all Congregational; Grace, Baptist, 
Philadelphia; Pilgrim, Cleveland; Lagonda Avenue, Spring- 
field, O.; Plymouth, Milwaukee; People’s, St. Paul; and Plym- 
outh, of Salina, Kan. The majority of these are Congregational, 
although by no means all of them. This department is not 
quite as perfect as it should be, for practically many Episcopal 
churches and not a few of other denominations are as distinctly 
institutional as those which are mentioned. Under the head of 
Social Settlements is an account of the origin of the movement 
and of its methods of operation, with brief descriptions of the 
University Settlement, the College Settlement, the East Side 
House, and the Union Settlement Association, all of New York; 
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the Whittier House, Jersey City; the Andover House, the 
Epworth League House, the Denison House, the Dorothea 
House, all of Boston; the St. Mary Street Settlement, the 
University Settlement, the Minster Street Neighborhood Guild, 
of Philadelphia; the Prospect Union, Cambridgeport, Mass. ; 
the Kingsley House of Pittsburg; and the Hull House, North- 
western University Settlement, Maxwell Street Settlement, and 
the University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago. Much informa- 
tion’ concerning these methods of work is here condensed into 
the smallest compass. Following the social settlements is a list 
of many rescue missions, an account of the way in which they 
are conducted, and information concerning some prominent 
workers. 

St. George’s Church, New York, 
has a membership of 3,000; the 
confirmations during the year were 
552, and the annual expenses are 
over $100,000. Judson Memorial Church has a membership of 
about 900, with annual expenses of about $14,000. The Berkeley 
Temple has a membership of 950, with annual expenses of about 
$19,000. The Pilgrim Church in Cleveland, O., is a combination 
of a family and institutional church. Grace Church, Philadel- 
phia, has a membership of 2,135, and annual expenses of about 
$39,500. The Social Settlements mentioned are all in this coun- 
try. It would require another booklet to give even a brief ac- 
count of those in Great Britain. Few of our readers, probably, 
were aware that there were so many Settlements in this country, 
but the number has grown during the last two years. and will 
probably increase still more rapidly in the immediate future. 
About $9,500 a year is spent in the University Settlement, New 
York ; about $7,700 in the College Settlement for women ; about 
$4,000 in the East Side House; about $2,000 in the Denison 
House, Boston, and the same amount in the Dorothea House. 
We refer our readers to the book itself for further information. 


Facts Concerning 
Institutional Churches and 
Social Settlements 


The fourth Annual Conference was 
held in the Amity Baptist Church, 
New York, from Monday to Wednés- 
day, April 2-4. Sunday was set apart as Introductory Day, and 
in the morning the Rev. Leighton Williams, the pastor, preached 
in memory of the first pastor of the church, the Rev. W. R. 
Williams, D.D. It was a beautiful and just tribute to one whom 
the Christian brotherhood of America delighted to honor because 
of his character and scholarship. Inthe afternoon recognition 
services of the associate pastor, the Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, 
late of Philadelphia, were held. The Conference opened on 
Monday afternoon with the consideration of Woman's Work. 
The Rev. G. U. Wenner, D.D., read a paper on Deaconesses’ 
Work, showing the existence of such workers in the early 
Church, and tracing the revival of this office in the churches of 
Germany and America. The evening session was given to Home 
Missions, and opened with a Scripture exposition by the Rev. 
G. K. Allen, of Perth Amboy, N. J. The Rev. T. J. Morgan, 
D.D., spoke on “ The Hope of the Nation.” He found that hope 
in the young people trained in American ideas and loyal to Christ. 
The Rev. W. T. Sabine, D.D., gave a wise and witty address on 
** Co-operation in Mission Work,” and the Rev. James O’Connor 
told of his work for Roman Catholics. Tuesday afternoon City 
Missions were considered. The Rev. S. Z. Batten gave a Scrip- 
ture exposition on “The New City;” Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace read a paper on “Saving the Children;” Miss Edith 
Marshall, of the Salvation Army, gave an outline of work carried 
on by the Army; and the Rev. J. C. Thoms described the min- 
istry of the Mariners’ Temple on Henry Street. These three 
principles are emphasized, viz.: Self-oblivion on the part of 
the workers ; self-help for the needy; and prevention hand in 
hand with rescue work. At the evening session Foreign 
Missions was the topic. The Rev. S. S. Merriman spoke on 
“The Macedonian Call,” and the Rev. A. Benoliel, of Jerusa- 
lem. of his work among the Jews. He believes that the days 
for Israel's return are drawing nigh. The Rev. I. S. Dobbins, 
of Philadelphia, conducted an Open Parliament, and it proved 
a most interesting and profitable half-hour of questions, replies, 
heart-searchings, and Scripture applications. Miss Ella D. 


The Amity Conference 
on Missions 


MacLaurin, so well known for her work among the young people 
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in the West, spoke on “Young People in World-Wide En- 
deavor.” Wednesday afternoon was given to “The Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom.” The Rev. Leighton Williams gave the 
Scripture exposition on “ The Programme of Christianity,” based 
on Luke iv., 14-27. The Rev. F. C. A. Jones, of Newark, fol- 
lowed with an address on “ Wanted: A Christian Programme ;” 
and Mr. Mornay Williams delivered an address on “ The Rela- 
tion of the Citizen of the Kingdom to Existing Law.” The 
last session was given to work among young people. The Rev. 
M. S. Littlefield, Jr., expounded the prophecy of Joel as found 
in Acts ii., 16-21; W. H. Tolman, Ph.D., Secretary of the City 
Vigilance League, gave a practical address on “ Religion in the 
City ;” the Rev. A. W. H. Hodder spoke on “ The Reflex In- 
fluence of Missions ;” and Miss MacLaurin on “ The Power and 
Joy of Christian Service.” After a brief consecration service, 
led by the Chairman, the Conference adjourned. The attend- 
ance was large, the interest was sustained throughout, and a 
deep impression was made. Such conferences are productive 
of good, and must lead to a larger intelligence in all that con- 
cerns the kingdom and work of the Lord Jesus Christ on the 
earth. Why should not other churches follow the example of 
the Amity Baptist Church? We have given an outline of this 
series of meetings, not because of any novelty in the programme, 
but rather in order that other pastors may be inspired to do like- 
wise. 
On Wednesday, March 28, in the 
Bishop Stevens Library of the Divin- 
ity School in West Philadelphia, Pa., 
was held the second annual Conference of delegates from the 
theological schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Its object was the raising of the standard of 
education and the deepening of spiritual influence among those 
who are called to Christian service in such institutions in the 
Episcopalian denomination. Among those present were Bishop 
Whitaker and representatives of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, the General Seminary of New York, the Berkeley 
Divinity School of Middletown, Conn., the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School of Cambridge, Mass., the Theological Seminary of 
Ohio, the DeLancey Divinity School of Geneva, N. Y., and the 
Nashotah Theological Seminary of Wisconsin. The follow‘ng 
subjects came before the Conference for discussion: 

1. A uniform scheme of questions for the examination of candidates for Holy 
Orders, which should be the minimum. 

2. Of the evils experienced in the schools by the occurrence of the canonical 
examinations during term-time. 

3. Of the need of information and comparison of the methods of instruction 


pursued in the different schools, for the advantage of all. 
4. Of the method to be adopted in the conferring of degrees, 


The next meeting of this Conference will be held at the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School in 1895. Such conferences have been 
common in various localities ; for instance, in Chicago the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian seminaries 
have often met to consider the cause which all are seeking to 
promote. Conventions have already been unduly multiplied, 
but is there not room for still one more, and that a general con- 
vention composed of representatives of the theological institu- 
tions of all the denominations in the United States? If an 
interdenominational conference could be held, at least two desir- 
able results would surely be accomplished. First, the differ- 
ences which divide the denominations would once more be 
shown to be of comparatively little account; and, second, the 
tendency to. provincial ideals which lingers in many institutions 
would very quickly disappear; and may we not add that liberal 
ideas would be seen to be far more extended and far less dan- 
gerous than many good but unduly timid people imagine ? 


A Conference of 
Theological Seminaries 


On Sunday, April 8, the Rt. Rev. F. D. 

Bishop Huntington Huntington, D.D., reached the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his consecration as 

a Bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church. The celebration 
of this interesting anniversary has been postponed un:il the 
meeting of the Diocesan Convention in June. Dr. Huntington’s 
place of residence is Syracuse, N. Y., and his influence is great 
in all the central part of that State, as well as throughout the 
country. Few men in his Church have such broad culture, such 
wide sympathies, and so great spiritual power as Bishop Hunt- 
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ington. Coming originally from the Unitarians, he has proved 
himself to be thoroughly evangelical, without going to the oppo- 
site extreme which so often characterizes those who come from 
unevangelical communions. Dr. Huntington has made his in- 
fluence felt as a writer as well as a preacher. He has been 
interested in almost all advanced movements in education as 
well as in the Church, and his interest in social subjects, so 
prominent in our time, is well known. Christians of various 
denominations will join with those of his own in extending to 
Bishop Huntington congratulations on the privilege which he 
has enjoyed of so long standing for truth and righteousness in 
a great and honorable position. 


The last number of the “ Review 
of the Churches ” presents to its 
readers a “ religious map ” of the 
city of Birmingham, England, which we think indicates the 
longest step toward united work on the part of the Free 
Churches which has yet been taken. The 154 churches, repre- 
senting all sects of evangelical Nonconformity in the city, have 
united in a movement for the improvement of its religious condi- 
tion. The population is about 670,000, and the combined sitting 
accommodation in the churches is only a little over 180,000, and 
even that is not all regularly occupied. Ministers and lay rep- 
resentatives of the evangelical Free Churches were invited by the 
well-known Friend, Mr. George Cadbury, the cocoa-manufacturer, 
to meet and consider what had best be done. It was decided that 
the associated churches should immediately set about a systematic 
house-to-house visitation, and take steps to establish a permanent 


A Great Union Movement 
in Birmingham 


council of ministers and representatives of the various churches — 


to promote the spiritual life of the city. The area, with its 
160,000 houses, was divided into eighteen districts ; these were 
allotted to 161 associated churches and missions, each church 
undertaking to visit every house in its district and to find its own 
workers. No statistics as to the results of this work have yet been 
published. The object was not to make a religious census, but 
to quicken the religious life, and in that respect there has been a 
marked improvement. Many have united with the churches; 
many have brought out letters which had been for a long time 
unused and reunited themselves with churches; and many who 
had neglected to take letters have done so, and once more be- 
come active Christians. This movement is practically a revival 
of the parish plan, in which the various churches unite and agree 
not to infringe on each other’s territory, but to do the best they 
can for the district which they undertake to work. The map is 
well worth study. We believe that nothing so complete has before 
been published. The suggestions as to visitation are as follows : 

The Council, in assigning districts and in issuing this map, disclaims any de- 
sire to exercise authority over the churches, or to interfere with district visiting 
already in existence; it is simply endeavoring to carry out the expressed wishes 
of the associated churches 1n order that by united and methodical action it may 
be possible to bring those who have hitherto been unattached to any place of 
worship into association with the Church of Christ. The following suggestions 
in regard to visitation are recommended : 

1. The leader should personally investigate the district proposed to be visited, 
ascertain the names of the streets, courts, and terraces, count every house, and 
group off, in the process of counting, into small districts of about twenty-five 
houses each, care being taken not to begin or complete a district in the middle 
of a court or terrace; and if the whole district is a large one, subdivide it and 
appoint a superintendent who shall be responsible for from twelve to twenty 
visitors. 

2. The wisest and most experienced Christians to be found in the church 
should be selected as visitors. 

3. The visitation should be regular, monthly at the least, and in order to make 
it permanent and successful the visit should be utilized for the distribution of 
tracts, Church magazines, etc., and for information about Church work gen- 
erally. (Upon application to the Council free grants will be made to the poorer 
churches of suitable tracts for lending.) 

4. The visitors should promptly report cases of sickness in which special visi- 
tation is desirable, so that the residents in the district may recognize that they 
have Christian friends within reach at any timeof need. “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward another” (John xiii., 


35). 

We have often had occasion to refer, 
Comment on the Plan jn one form and another, to this sub- 

ject. The time has not yet come in 
which anything like organic unity between our churches is pos- 
sible. There are many differences which are not likely soon to 
be reconciled: some persons prefer ritualistic service and others 
the greatest simplicity ; some are helped by impassioned preach- 
ing, and others wish only that which is edifying. It is doubtful 
if there will be very much change in denominational lines for years 
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to come. But why may not the denominations co-operate in a 
Christian way, each one having its own district which it agrees 
to work thoroughly, and within which it will confine its efforts, 
except in so far as those outside seek it? In this way some of 
the greatest evils of our divided Christendom might be over- 
come; there would be greater economy in the use of men and 
means, and no district would be uncultivated. This inquiry 
applies no more to the large cities than to the towns and country 
districts. Few experiments in reaching the whole people are 
more worthy of the attention of Christian workers than the one in 
Birmingham. In the list of churches and missions co-operating, 
at the head is Carr’s Lane, of which the eminent Dr. R. W. 
Dale is pastor ; at the end, the Harborne Wesleyan ; and between 
them the Friends, the Baptists, the Salvation Army, and the 
various branches of the Methodist Church. The unification of 
Christendom is the end toward which all Christians should press, 
but that is far off. In the meantime why may there not be fed- 
eration? That involves the surrender of no conviction, and 
necessitates only putting into action principles which all Chris- 


tians gladly avow. 


Gleanings 


—A stained-glass window in memory of Charles Kingsley has 
been placed in the parish church of his native place, Holne,. 
Devon. 

—The Rev. Stephen Beggs, of Joliet, Ill., has just completed 
his seventy-second year in the ministry. He is now ninety- 
three years of age, but still preaches. : 

—The Rev. Dr. Burnham, of Springfield, Mass., has finally 
decided to accept the call to the Pilgrim Church of St. Louis 
which was recently extended to him. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. M. Wharton, pastor of the Brantly Bap- 
tist Church of Baltimore, Md., has declined the call to the 
Church of the Epiphany of New York. 

—Vermont has 201 Congregational churches, with 35 installed 
pastors, 104 other pastors, and 29 churches vacant.: In these 
churches are 20,771 members. The families connected with 
these churches are 15,361—a gain of 351. 

—Bishop Williams, of this Protestant Episcopal diocese, as 
senior Bishop of the Church, has received from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury an invitation, extended to American clergymen 
and laymen, to attend the Anglican Missionary Conference at 
London next summer. 

—It is reported that the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island, where 
the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty and their 
Tahitian wives now dwell, have suddenly changed their re- 
ligion. The Seventh-Day Adventists of California recently sent 
a mission to the island, with the result that the Pitcairners have 
renounced Anglicanism, and have embraced the new doctrine 
submitted to them. 

—The Rev. Horatio Southgate, D.D., died on April 12 at 
Astoria, L.1. Bishop Southgate was born in Portland, Me., on 
July 5, 1812. He studied for the Episcopalian ministry at Bow- 
doin College, at Brunswick, Me. In 1832 hewas ordained. He 
went to the East and labored for years as a missionary in Tur- 
key and adjoining countries. In 1844 he’was consecrated Bishop 
of all the dominions and dependencies of the Sultan. Fifteen 
years later he came back to the United States, and was rector 
of Zion Church in this city until 1872. 

—* You will find,” said one of Dr. Greer’s parishioners, speak- 
ing last February of the proposed loan bureau, “that a few will 
pay back their borrowings as they agree, but more will be unable 
to pay, and the majority will have no intention of paying when 
they take your money.” That cold water, nevertheless, did not 
hinder starting the loan bureau, and it found a home at 211 East 


Forty-second Street, New York City. On April 1 the first install- 


ments were due on all the loans made before March. Noone failed 
to pay, many insisting on paying more than the amount due, and 
these excesses more than balanced the deficiencies of those who 
were not able to settle their full installments, though all paid 
something. Money is not loaned on jewelry and the like, but on 
furniture. The capital of the loan fund is $25,000, and six per 
cent. interest is paid on chattels. When loans are sought, 
searches are made to see whether previous liens exist, and all 
cases are thoroughly investigated. Mortgages are regularly 
recorded. Loans have averaged about five hundred dollars a 
week, and nineteen hundred families have been assisted. It is 
thus a great satisfaction to chronicle the success of this intelli- 
gent and far-reaching charity, as it was a pleasure in our issue for 
January 27 to prophesy this success in an article on “‘ The Greer 
Loan Association Plan.” 
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Books and Authors 


Astronomy in Ancient Egypt’ 


Mr. Lockyer has married archeology to astronomy, and 
‘furnishes forth a sumptuous wedding-feast. This magnifi- 
-cent volume is filled with erudition and ingenious theories. 
It was the Parthenon at Athens and the ruins at Eleusis 
that first set Mr. Lockyer on the trail of his astronomical 
theory. He perceived that the Parthenon was oriented 
to the Pleiades, and that the original temple, which may 
have been standing at the time of the Trojan war, had also 
been oriented to the same star-group, but that the earlier 
and later foundations were different in their orientation. 
This immediately suggested to the mind of the astronomer 
that the precession of the equinoxes had been noticed by 
the ancients, who, in consequence of the change of place 
-on the horizon of the rise of the heavenly bodies, either 
altered their temples or else abandoned them. By the 
application of this theory to the temples of ancient Egypt 
some curious and interesting results are obtained. Pre- 
cisely as, in medizval Europe, churches were built with 
their altar windows facing the point of the sun’s rise on 
the day of the patron saint of the church in question, so, 
thinks Professor Lockyer, did the ancient Egyptians con- 
struct their temples so that the rays of the sun or of some 
‘particular star would pass through the propylea and the 
long vistas of walls and columns till they fell upon the 
statue of the divinity. In other words, these temples were 
enormous telescopes erected for the observation of the rise 
of one particular star or of the rising or the setting of the sun 
on a particular day of the year. ‘‘ The temple of Amen-Ra 
at Karnak, however, and others elsewhere were built in such 
a manner that at sunset at the summer solstice—that is, 
on the longest day of the year—the sunlight entered the 
temple and penetrated along the axis to the sanctuary.” 
Other temples were oriented to the circumpolar stars. 
The two chief stars in the cult of Egypt were Sirius in the 
north and Canopus in the south. These were selected 
because they were the brightest and at the same time the 
most slowly moving of the stars north and south. Mr. 
Lockyer believes that there were two races in primitive 
Egypt, one moving from the north up the Nile Valley, the 
other from the south moving down the river. This would 
account for the cult of both northern and southern stars. 
If Mr. Bent’s recent discoveries in Abyssinia be taken into 
account, we can almost trace the northward movement of 
solar worship from mid-Africa, which was possibly the 
land of Pun, the mythical birthplace of the Egyptian race 
and religion. There we find the mystic acacia, which, not 
indigenous to Egypt, was cultivated in the temple precincts 
as the sacred tree. 

In passing, we venture to remark that much might be 
gained from a careful and scientific consideration of the 
sacred trees of various religions—the palm of Assyria, the 
ash of Scandinavia, the soma of India (which Max Miller, 
Hillebrandt, Kuhn, and others have carefully studied), and 
the fruit-bearing tree of the Garden of Eden. Mr. Lockyer 
found that by making careful surveys of the remains of 
the ancient temples, with due regard to magnetic varia- 
tions, it could be determined what had been the cult of 
‘each temple, to which of the celestial orbs it was directed, 
and the date of the temple’s foundation. For instance, 
by this method he decides that worship at Annu or On, 
and at Denderah, was given to Hathor, symbolized by the 
star a Urse Mayjoris, and that the temples were built 
about sooo B.c. In the temple of Hathor at Denderah 
this inscription may still be read: “ King Tehutimes III. 
has caused this building to be erected to the memory 
of his mother, the Goddess Hathor, the Lady of An, the 
eye of the Sun, the heavenly queen of the gods. The 
ground-plan was found in the city of An, in an archaic 
drawing on a leather roll of the time of the Hor-Shesu.” 

The author now calculates: “To determine the dates 
approximately, we find that an amplitude of 71%4° N. of E. 
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in the latitude of Denderah gives a declination of 574° N.., 
with a sea horizon (correcting for refraction) 58%4° N. 
with hills 1° high, and 59° N. with hills 2° high, which 
is not far from the exact conditions. The star Dubhe 
[a Urse Mayoris| had the declination of 60° N.” In 5000 
B.c. this was the star of Hathor, “the eye of the sun.” 
Pages 352-353 are covered with a table of temples built 
to north and south stars. The table begins with 6400 B.c., 
when were founded temples at Edfu, Phila, Amadz, and 
Semneh, all oriented to the star Canopus. By the method 
we have indicated, Mr. Lockyer determines these dates 
also: 5400 B.c. for Memphis, 5300 for On, etc., down to 
700 B.C. as the date of the*Isis-temple at Denderah. 

The author’s reasoning does not end with the establish- 
ment of the dates of the old temples and the stars to which 
they were directed. He also enters into a consideration 
of the Pyramids, which he believes to have been erected 
under Semitic influence, and to be connected with astro- 
nomical purposes. That they were a foreignintrusion he 
concludes from his conviction that they were erected to 
determine the equinoxes, while Egyptian worship was sol- 
stitial. The rise of the Nile occurred at the solstice, while 
the Euphrates rose at the season of the equinox in the 
spring. The date of the earliest known pyramid in Egypt 
is about 3700 B.c. The comparison of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian zodiacs and constellations is suggestive of 
interesting results in the science of comparative religion. 
In one temple at Denderah was found a circular zodiac 
where we trace the Scales, the Lion, the Virgin, the Crab, 
the Bull, the Twins, the Ram, and some constellations just as 
we now group them. Inanother temple at the same place 
is a great square zodiac, which, says Mr. Lockyer, con- 
tains ‘‘an immense amount of astronomy.”’ 

M. Biot has shown that the circular zodiac represents 
the position of the stars at midnight of the 2oth of June 
7oo B.c. If Mr. Lockyer’s theory be true, it will introduce 
us to a key to many mythological mysteries. It explains 
the curious grouping and multiplication of the gods of the 
early pantheons. We have thence a reason why Osiris 
and Yama and Odin and Mulil became lords of the ghost- 
world. The circumpolar stars, which never set, were 
adopted as the symbols of darkness, and then of evil. The 
great constellation of “ Ursa Major ” was the god of dark 
evil; and because this constellation in northern Egypt was 
fancied to take the form of a hippopotamus, and also be- 
cause the hippopotamus on emerging from the water exudes 
through the pores of his hide a blood-red excretion, the 
proper color of the god of evil came to be red, and conse- 
quently the medieval devil Was painted red. A mysterious 
divinity of primitive Egypt was the goat-headed god Chnum, 
the Divine Potter and “ Maker of Men.” Lanzoni says 
that his cult came from Nubia. With Chnum compare Ea, 
the Sumero-Accadian goat-fish god, who also was the Pot- 
ter who fashioned (Hebrew dara) the world and men. 

There are many interesting subjects touched upon by 
the author, among’ them the orientation of the Stone- 
henge and of the Temple at Jerusalem, the solstitial fires 
of Europe and the New Fire of the Christian Church, 
totemism, the Hor-Shesu (a primitive race of Egypt), 
ancient civilizations of equatorial and south-equatorial 
Africa, the origin of the Tammuz cult, of the legends of 
the creation of the. world and of the gods of Babylonia 
and Egypt, prehistoric chronology, and other matters of 
both science and art. Mr. Lockyer’s arguments are cer- 
tainly strong, but somehow we feel that they are not abso- 
lutely conclusive. They are, if we may say so, a little too 
ingenious. They may be true, and undoubtedly the sub- 
stance of them is to be accepted as true, but we cannot 
help thinking that when he reduces by his rule all the 
host of the gods of Egypt to a few, say five or six, he is 
carrying his astronomical theory unwarrantably far. Asa 
contribution to history and archeology this work must be 
recognized as one of the most important that has appeared 
from the English press for some years, and it is abundantly 
worthy of the sumptuous dress with which the publishers 
have clothed it. Thereis a wealth of pictures beautifully as 
well as accurately made. The style of the writer is generally 
clear. Now and then he drops into the colloquial manner 
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of the popular lecturer who is condescending to make 


things .plain to the stupidest and the most youthful, but 
perhaps that is not, after all, a bad fault. The index is fair. 


The Episcopal Hymnal’ 


This book, with its 679 hymns, with tunes chosen with 
the utmost care, from every available source, by three most 
competent persons, certainly ought to satisfy “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” 

Dr. Messiter’s edition,’ the first to appear, contains tunes 
which are particularly suited to congregational use, and it 
would almost seem to be provided in order that the exhor- 
tation, “ Let a// the people praise thee, O Lord,” might 
be obeyed, as many of the tunes are of German origin, 
and of the chorale order, being favorable to the medium 
register of the voice; indeed, the same may be said of the 
English tunes in this book, which are so familiar to all 
Episcopalians. A peculiarity of this edition is that the 
concluding ‘‘ Amen” is omitted—an innovation, whether 
pleasing or not is to’ be determined. 

The next to appear’ was edited by the Rev. Dr. J. Ireland 
Tucker, of Troy, N. Y., and contains more tunes by Amer- 
ican composers than the other, and also more of the old 
familiar tunes which have been a source of comfort and 
consolation to Christians of every denomination, and which 
are sung in all churches. There are a number of tunes 
written specially for this edition; the usual metronome 
marks are omitted, the tempo being left to the discretion 
of the choirmaster ; in his preface Mr. Tucker quotes Dr. 
Monk’s saying that “ The speed must always vary with 
the size of the congregation, a large congregation singing 
more slowly than a small one, without the rhythmical sense 
perceiving any difference.”’ This is a very handsome book 
in a plain, unobtrusive way. 

The last,* compiled by the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Hutchins, 
of Concord, Mass., is the largest of the three, and contains 
both old and new tunes ; the editor makes a new departure, 
as, by using black notes, he has been able to use duplicate 
tunes—in some cases as many as four to the same hymn. 
This book contains more distinctively American tunes than 
either of the others, and they compare very favorably with 
those written by the musicians of other lands. There is 
the usual appendix to each of these books, with the morn- 
ing and evening canticles and the occasional anthems. 
It is, however, very much abbreviated, the Gregorians 
being omitted altogether. ; 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this— 
that the first edition is ascetic in its tone, inclined to be 
severe, while very churchly and devotional ; the second is 
conservative and dignified; while the last is modern and 
aggressive, though also teeming with devotion to God and 
the Church. 


Anti-Higher Criticism; or, Testimony to the Infallibility 
of the Bible. Edited and compiled by the Rev. L. W. Munhall, 
M.A. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) The spirit of this book is 
indicated by its title, and even more clearly by its preface. “ Be- 
cause of the audacious and persistent assaults made upon the 
integrity of the Bible by many pastors, editors, theological pro- 
fessors, and other educators belonging to orthodox churches, 
and because of the impudent assumption of these gentlemen 
that scholarship is almost wholly with them in their methods, 
work, and conclusion, I decided that the testimony of the last 

onference should be directed against these assaults and assump- 
tions.” The Conference here referred to is a Bible Conference 
conducted under the direction of Mr. Munhall each summer by 
the seaside. It is hardly necessary for us to say that the spirit 
indicated by this preface is a wholly unscientific spirit; nor is it 
less an unchristian spirit. Jesus Christ has told his disciples 
that they cannot enter into the kingdom of God except as they 
possess a childlike spirit. Now, the essential characteristic of 
a child is that he approaches new questions in a simple spirit of 
curiosity, without prepossessions for or against any anticipated 
conclusions. It is in this spirit that the inquirer after truth 

1E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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must approach all religious problems. He may, indeed, refuse 
to consider that there is a problem to be approacted; he may, 
for instance, decline to consider whether there is a God in the 
universe, or an immortal soul in man—these being to him not 
questions at all, and his mind not being open respecting them. 
But if he recognizes that there is a question, he must approach 
it in the spirit of open-mindedness, and therefore of respect for 
the opinions of all honest, earnest, and sincere students. That 
is not the spirit of Mr. Munhall. It is not true that there have 
been audacious and persistent assaults made upon the integrity 
of the Bible by many pastors, editors, theological professors, and 
other educators belonging to orthodox churches. It is not true 
that the higher criticism is an assault upon the integrity of the 
Bible, or that those who hold the new views respecting its 
structure and authorship are, as Mr. Munhall elsewhere inti- 
mates, “ enemies of God,” who are * making the very same fight 
against the Word of God and using the same weapons as were 
made and used by Astruc, Voltaire, and Paine.” A book edited 
in this spirit would have no value for scholars were it not that,. 
fortunately, some of the contributors—perhaps we should say 
many of them—exhibit a very different spirit from that exhibited 
by the editor. Some of these chapters, as that upon the 
prophecy of Isaiah, show a singular ignorance of the position 
occupied by modern scholars, or rather of the grounds upon 
which that position is based. Others do not discuss, if they do 
not evade, the more critical questions respecting authorship and 
purpose. The most valuable papers in the volume are those of 
Professor Green, of Princeton, on the Pentateuch, which are 
thoroughly scholarly in spirit. We do not know where one would 
find a better statement of the traditional view respecting the. 
Pentateuch than in these two papers, though even in them we 
notice a defect, which seems to us to characterize most conserva- 
tive writing on this subject—namely, the indication that more 
time and strength have been put into the study of the higher 
critics for the purpose of replying to them than into the study of 
the Bible itself for the purpose of ascertaining what is its 
structure and who are the authors of its various writings. We 
wish we had room to transfer to our pages Dr. Green’s skillful 
satire of the documentary hypothesis in the analysis which he 
has made of the parable of the prodigal son, which he divides. 


into two imaginary documents written by different authors, who. 


had more or less a different design in their writing. 


To the series of volumes of “ International Humour,” of 
which we have before spoken, is now added 7he Humour of 
America, edited by Mr. James Barr. ‘The selection must have 
been difficult with so great a mass of material to draw from. 
Every one will think of good things not here that might be here, 
but there are not very many that one would wish away. Of the 
older writers, “ John Phcenix,” Artemus Ward, J. G. Saxe, Gay- 
lord Clark, “ Orpheus C. Kerr,” Irving, Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, 
Halpine, Shillaber, Holmes, Hawthorne, J. C. Neal, J. K. Paul- 
ding, are represented; of the younger humorists, Mark Twain 
(who might be called the dean of the school), Bill Nye, Burdette, 
Stockton, Bret Harte. Dudley Warner, Aldrich, G. W. Peck, Joel 
Chandler Harris, W. L. Alden, Eugene Field, “ M. Quad,” and 
others. On the whole, the younger generation holds its own very 
well with its predecessors. Perhaps variety has been sought 
after a little too fervently in the collection, but the general 
result is satisfactory enough. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Despite the oft-repeated plea of the realists that all the stories 
have been told, and that no one cares for plot or romance in 
our prosaic time, behold how the number of writers of the novel 
of romance, adventure, and history increases! Stevenson, 
Conan Doyle, Quiller-Couch, S. J. Weyman, S. R. Crockett, 
Barrie (in his ‘ Little Minister,’ at least), head a long list of 
lesser lights. To this list must now be added the name of 
Anthony Hope (heretofore, to us at least, unknown). In Zhe 
Prisoner of Zenda we have a quite impossible and altogether 
fascinating story. Granted, that is to say, the impossible co- 
incidence on which the whole plot rests, then everything is con- 
ceivable and consistent. Most readers of fiction will be willing, 
for once in a way, to let their imaginations leap the first ditch 
for the sake of the pleasant canter beyond. The plot is too 
original and audacious to be spoiled for the reader by outlining 
it. The author is a born story-teller, and has, moreover, a very 
pretty wit of hisown. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


That communion of saints which we believe to be the real “lost 
link ” in the Church’s creed is the actualization of the brother- 
hood of man till oppression, pauperism, and crime even, have 
become well-nigh an impossibility; when that communion ar- 
rives, it will be time to consider its protraction into the other 
world and into the bosom of God, . Meanwhile the idea is in 
danger of being a superstition if not a mockery. Thoughts of 
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this sort come to us when we take up such publications as 7he 
Communion of Saints: A Lost Link in the Chain of the 
Church’s Creed, by the Rev. J. Wyllis Rede, M.A., with an In- 
troduction by Lord Halifax. If one had never heard of Mr. 
Rede, he could in a moment infer the nature of a book intro- 
duced by a leader of the ritualistic party in England. The 
book is pious, well meant, and a pod little book of its kind. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


It has been many a day since we have taken up a religious book 
that has so much “stuff” to the page in it as Zhe Church of 
England and Recent Religious Thought, by Charles A. Whit- 
tuck, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) It is emphatically 
a book that repays perusal. It is out of the question to give 
our readers a just and complete idea of the scope of this book 
without yielding to it more space than we have at disposal. Mr. 
Whittuck writes without bias, in a perspicuous style, and with a 
thorough and philosophic view of the history of religious thought 
in England during the last half-century. His own position may 
be described by the term “ Broad-High Churchman ”—that is, 
he has not the neology of the “ Lux Mundi” school, nor the human- 
itarian impulses of the “ Broad” school, but is a traditional 
Anglican with a liberal temper and a philosophical mind. 


Bishop Westcott shows in the latest volume of his sermons 
that he is alive to the spirit of our times and to the crying needs 
of the people. He, more than most theologians, is translating 
creed into deed, and is awaking his clergy in the diocese of 
Durham to the social work of the Church. He is at the same 
time somewhat cautious in his statements and carefully orthodox. 
His position is an admirable one. He says: “ For us each 
amelioration of man’s circumstances is a translation of a frag- 
ment of our creed into action, and not the self-shaped effort of 
a kindly nature.” Zhe /ncarnation and Common Life is the 
title of the volume from which we quote this, and we are strongly 
tempted to cite more. It is an inspiring book, conservative in 
method and ripe in thought. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The student of art and of its history will find a rather brilliant 
and scholarly work in Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s 7he Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance, with an Index of Their Works. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The author says frankly 
that he believes that the Venetian painters succeeded in giving 
the fullest and completest expression that art has received. Mr. 
Berenson has an attractive style, and his generalizations are of 
extreme cleverness and interest. This is a convenient book to 
have at hand when one is reading Ruskin, and the traveler also 
will find it useful for his purposes. 


A useful booklet, giving the historical evidences of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, is Fact or Fiction in the New Testa- 
ment Narratives of the Resurrection, published by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, and written by the Rev. G. M. Harmon, 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Tufts Divinity School. 


Literary Notes 


—A new edition of Maarten Maartens’s “ The Greater Glory ” 
is already demanded. 

—Mr. Barrie’s “The Little Minister” has now reached its 
thirty ninth thousand. 

—Mr. Harry Furniss’s position on “ Punch ” as illustrator of 
“ The Diary of Toby, M.P.,” has been taken by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
a son of the member for Cardiff. 

—The Rev. Richard Owen, a grandson of Sir Richard, has 
finished his biography of the great Professor. It will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, with a number of portraits and illustra- 
tions. 

—Mr. Quiller-Couch says that “ Esther Waters,” by Mr. 
George Moore, is the most important novel which has been pub- 
lished in England for two years, and to find a book to compare 
with it we must go back to “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 

—‘ St. Paul’s” is the name of the newest English monthly 
magazine. In shape and appearance it resembles “ The Sketch,” 
but its matter concerns church affairs mostly. The editor is 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins. 

—Mr. Du Maurier’s ability to illustrate his own stories is 
emulated by one of our own authors, Miss Alice French, other- 
wise Octave Thanet, in so far as the camera is concerned. A 
novel thus illustrated by her is to appear in the “ Midland 
Monthly,” the new Iowa magazine. 

—Mr. W. E. Henley, the English critic and man of letters, 


who has been the editor of the “ National Observer ” for nearly 
six years, has retired from the conduct of that journal, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. E. Vincent, late of the “ Times,” who will con- 
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trol the paper in the advocacy of Tory Democracy as under- 
stood by Lord Dunraven. 

—Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “ Under the Red Robe” (which has 
just appeared here) is being published serially in the “ London 
Illustrated News.” The drawings by Mr. Caton Woodville are 
admirable. “My Lady Rotha” is appearing in the New York 
“Sun.” “ The Man in Black,” Mr. Weyman’s new book, though 
on the English market but a few days, has already gone into a 
second edition. 

—The cover for the new English review, “ The Yellow Book,” 
is done by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. For the first issue Messrs. 
Henry James and Hubert Coukemheme contribute stories, 
Messrs. Gosse, Symons, and Le Gallienne poems, and Mr. Arthur 
Waugh a critical article. For later issues it is rumored that 
there will be a story, the work in collaboration of John Oliver 
Hobbes and George Moore. 

—In the Lenox Library, New York City, is a copy of the 
oldest Bible ever printed, Gutenberg’s so-called Mazarin Bible. 
It was only two months ago that the unfortunate conflagration 
occurred at Mayence, resulting in the destruction of the printer’s 
house. Though his first presses were probably constructed at 
Strassburg, they were put up in this house. A statue of the 
inventor stood in the courtyard. 

—The workrooms of French writers seem to be either plain 
and severe or gorgeous and crowded. Those who incline to the 
first tendency are Daudet, Dumas, Coppée, and Sardou, while 
the second comprises Zola, Goncourt, Meilhac, and Pierre Loti. 
The last named carries his love for Orientalism so far as to 
appear in Eastern dress when in the seclusion of his wonderful 
house in the Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

—Thirty and more years ago, in the old graveyard at Dowth, 
Ireland, the late John Boyle O'Reilly carved with a hail his 
initials on a stone of the wall next the Boyne. Afterwards, in a 
letter to an Irish friend, he mentioned this circumstance, adding : 
“I Should like to be buried just under that spot, and, please God, 
perhaps I may be.” His burial was not to be in Ireland, but 
his friends have had that rough stone brought to this country, and 
it will be placed over his grave at Holyhead, Mass. 

—In speaking of Pittenger’s “ Interwoven Gospels and Gospel 
Commentary” lately, we should have noted the fact that the 
text is that of the American version of the New Testament, 
edited by the late President Hitchcock, which is recognized in 
this country as the best translation of the best Greek text yet 
given to the world. The readings and renderings preferred by 
the American revisers are incorporated into the text, instead of 
being relegated to an appendix, as in the English version. 

—Count Tolstoi’s forthcoming book on the recent Franco- 
Russian junketings will utilize that episodical ebullition as illus- 
trating a patriotism which, the Count holds, is inconsistent with 
Christianity. Yet he praises us Americans for possessing a 
“national self-love,” and tells this story in connection with it: 
“IT one day wrote an article on America and the Americans, in 
which I did not particularly overload the latter with flattery. 
Nevertheless, I sent the MS. over the ocean, thinking it would 
be accepted by any paper as eagerly as my other productions. 
Nota bit of it. The translator took it to fourteen different 
editors without getting it accepted, and finally it had to be sent 
to England.” 

—An English scholar, to whom the cheering news was im- 
parted that the “ New English Dictionary,” which has been ap- 
pearing in parts for several years, had actually finished with 
the letter C, wrote to Dr. Murray as follows: 

Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news-wili be gratefully, proudly read 
That you’ve conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be 
That you’re taking to dabble and dawdle and doze, 
To dullness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin with a d——! 

—Possibly under the influence of the new reviews, the French 
weekly journals of high class have maintained a steady advance 
of late. “ L’Illustration” is better than ever before; so is “ Les 
Annales,” published both in illustrated and non-illustrated editions. 
To the last number of “« Les Annales” there were contributions 
from Francisque Sarcey, Hugues Le Roux, André Theuriet, 
Madame Adam, and other well-known writers. As to the 
“Revue Hebdomadaire” of the “ Journal des Débats,” or, as 
the publishers call it, the “Hebdo Débats,” it is as brilliant as 
might be expected, while the weekly “ Figaro” supplements are 
more readable than ever. As has been well said in this connec- 
tion, these papers are universally welcome, since “ chacun a deux 
pays, le sien et puis la France.” 

[For list of Books Received see page 727) 
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With Our Readers 


Correspondence 
The Currency Question 


_ % To the Editors of The Outlook : 


. Referring to your article on your first page 
of this week’s issue of The Outlook on the 
President’s veto message of the Silver Bill, you 
state that the President virtually treats the law 
on the redemption of silver certificates as if 
the option rested with the holder of the cer- 
tificate whether he would receive pay in gold 
or silver. You also recognize the fact that 


- the Government has declared in the law that 


its policy is to keep the two metals constitut- 
ing its money on a parity. 

Is it not perfectly clear to you—certainly 
it is to every financial man—that if the execu- 
tive officers of the Government were to refuse 
to pay its demand notes in gold, supposing 
they were called upon to do so, that there 
would be no resource left to the holders of 
those notes but the value (according to the 
world’s market price of silver) that there is in 
a silver dollar, which is now less than fifty 
cents in the standard money of the commer- 
cial world? This being the. case, with the 
Government’s policy declared that it would 
only redeem its silver certificates in silver (for 
it would have to make a settled rule in this 
matter), would it not, again, be very clear that, 
so far as this part of our money is concerned— 
namely, the certificates which the Government 
had thus discredited—there would immediately 
be a separation in the values of the gold cur- 
rency and the silver currency, and that the 
result would certainly transpire that either one 
or the other of the metallic tokens would 
cease to circulate as money and would become 
merchandise? You certainly have recognized 
this inevitable consequence in previous state- 
ments which you have made. Would it, in 
other words, be possible for our Government 
to have two distinct valuations in its circulat- 
ing money, one worth a dollar in gold accord- 
ing to the money standard of the commercial 
world, and another worth fifty cents according 
to the same standard? If it is true that the 
Government cannot maintain two separate 
valuations in its circulating medium, how could 
its executive officers refuse to pay in the stand- 
ard money of the commercial world without 
violating the settled and declared policy of 
preserving a parity between its gold and sil- 
ver? 

It resolves itself into this, then, practically 
—as the President says—that the policy of the 
Government in preserving an equal currency 
value can be maintained only by furnishing the 
holder of the note with the metal he asks for. 
The option rests with the Government, indeed, 
but the Government’s will must be its own 
only to make it the note-holder’s will, unless 
the country is prepared to meet with a terrible 
disaster by the Government discrediting its 
own notes. 


Bimetallism is not really possible in our’ 


country alone; it can be accomplished only 
through an agreed convention of the nations 
of the commercial world; any attempt to do 
it by ourselves would leave us with silver 
alone as money. We should, then, be prac- 
tically Mexicanized. 

Finally, the statement is made in your edi- 
torial, to which I refer, that not one of the 
$350,000,000 of silver certificates outstanding 
has ever been redeemed in gold by the Treas- 
ury Department. The very fact of the truth 
of so sweeping a statement would naturally 
suggest that methods of exchange at the 
Treasury provide, virtually, for redemption 
by other than direct application. 

The several Sub-Treasuries of the country 
are located in the Jarge centers, and are mem- 
bers of the bank clearing-houses. The settle- 
ments of clearing-house differences are made 
daily, and the balances, if any are due, by the 
Sub-Treasuries to the banks, from day to day, 
are settled either in gold or gold certificates, 
or, if wished by the banks, in legal-tender 
paper. The banks that make these settle- 


ments at the clearing-houses are the city banks, 


but every country bank has its city bank de- 
pository, so that if a person in the country or 


in the city for any reason desires to exchange 
bills for gold, he does so with his bank, and 
not with the Sub-Treasury, nor with the 
Treasury at Washington. is much more 
convenient system for an individual supply of 
gold, if needed or wished, obviates the neces- 
sity of one’s going either short or long dis- 
tances to Treasury depositories to procure 
gold for Government paper or legal tender. 
This certainly explains why the Treasury De- 
partment does not directly enter into the retail 
redemption of its paper issues. The banks 
and the Sub-Treasuries carry on their mutual 
exchanges by drafts or certified checks asa 
matter of convenience. 

But suppose that there were good reasons 
for doubting either the ability or disposition of 
the Government to redeem any part of its 
paper issues in gold, does your editorial writer 
suppose that the holder of the doubtful paper 
would delay in his attempts to secure its re- 
demption ? It is perfectly true that a silver 
dollar, or its representative certificate, is equal 
to the gold dollar in money value, so long as 
the Government interposes its pledge to keep 
all classes of its paper on a parity with gold ; 
but it would be equally true that, if the Gov- 
ernment were to repudiate its pledge, then 
the silver dollar and its representative paper 
would be worth only the commercial value of 
the silver bullion in that dollar, which, at pres- 
ent writing, is about fifty cents the world over ; 
in which case the cheaper money would circu- 
late and gold would be hoarded or sold at its 
market value payablein silver dollars. It can 
thus be clearly seen that, were such Govern- 
ment repudiation a fact, we should have mono- 
metallism with a vengeance, but it would be 
silver monometallism, and with such a fearful 
contraction of our currency by the sudden and 
wholesale withdrawal of gold and gold paper 
from circulation, and as the basis of our 
credits, as to causea panic such as the world 
never knew. The fact remains that no /eg/s- 
lation by a single nation can give international! 
value to silver beyond its commercial value ; 
and this country must maintain a currency 
which shall pass at par in all the exchanges of 
the commercial world. Don’t you think so? 

INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 


The simple answer to this is that the United 
States Government will not give, either directly 
or indirectly, at the Sub-Treasuries or the Treas- 
ury, through the banks or to the individual, a 
gold dollar for a silver certificate. And yet 
the silver certificate will buy a gold dollar’s 
worth of goods in any market in the United 
States. Why are they equal? Not because 
the Government will give gold for silver—for 
it does not and will not—but because they are 
receivable for taxes, and that fact makes them 
practically receivable at par for all other debts 
and goods.—THE EDITORS. 


Tastes Differ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you have the goodness to inaugurate 
one more reform ? 

I have just spent a solid hour in cutting the 
leaves of Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion ” (2 
vols.). Considering the nerve expenditure by 
way of indignation and disgust at this fraud 
upon my time and patience, that hour is worth 
at least three good working hours. What 
right have the Macmillans, those princes of 
book-makers, to this extra pay for their wares ? 
I paid the full market price for their books ; 


, then, before I can even look at my purchase, 


I am mulcted of an hour of my time, and an 
indefinite amount of my good temper. There 
ought to be alaw enabling me to hand the pub- 
lishers of such unfinished books a bill for my 
labor ! 

I come home just fifteen minutes before din- 
ner; there lies the new magazine or the new 
book for which I have been waiting solong. I 
seize it eagerly, only to find that it is sealed 
tighter than the book in Revelation. My 
paper-cutter is in the study on the fourth floor ; 
my pocket-knife, too sharp, incontinently runs 
a gore half-way down the first page; I slow up, 


take pains ; dinner is announced; I am just half- 
way through. I rise, covered with white dust 
and shreds of paper, a soured, disgruntled, but 
not wiserman. Inthat fifteen minutes, wasted 
upon a senseless mechanical process, I could 
possibly have seen all I cared forin the maga- 
zine, or could have turned tothe key-chapter 
of the book. Atleast I could have run through 
the preface and the index, thus making an end 
of some books, and completing the skirmish- 
ing for the more serious attack upon other 
books. 

Gentlemen publishers, what is your machin- 
ery for if not to hand your book open and 
ready for your hungry readers? One would 
care little for a dinner if compelled to spend 
an ante-prandial twenty minutes or half-hour 
in getting the jackets off the potatoes, the 
peas out of the pod, and the trimmings off 
the chops! James H. Ecos. 

Albany, N. Y. 

And yet there are thousands of readers who 
object as strongly to smooth-cut leaves as our 
good friend Dr. Ecob does to the uncut 
leaves. Thesé people consider the cutting of 
the leaves of a new book to be a distinct lux- 
ury and pleasure. It is an old dispute; and 
as publishers are, in the long run, governed by 
the wishes of their readers, perhaps in time 
every purchaser will be offered his choice be- 
tween the cut and uncut editions. Some pub- 
lishers, we believe, already pursue this plan. 
—THE Eptrors. 


From Central New York 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

That might mean any one of several places. 
We will call it Syracuse, where a lively one hun- 
dred thousand, or more, wrestle vigorously with 
the pressing problems of social, moral, and 
spiritual life. Out West it would be called a 
“live town.” It deserves the name. Several 
trunk-line railroads, six hundred well patron- 
ized saloons, and not less than sixty churches, 
give scope for activity. 

The railroads will run in any case, and the 
saloons show no signs of closing their doors— 


Hood's Is the Grandest 


Raised from a Weak and 


Low Condition 


“I think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the grandest dis- 
covery yet made, and it fulfills even more than you 
claim for it. My wife has been sick for the past four 
years. For three years she was so bad that she was 
unable to do any of her housework. We had good 
physicians, but she did not recover her health. She 
was suffering from Bright’s Disease and 


Lameness in the Back 


Her tongue was covered with blisters: had no appe- 
tite, and was very weak and low with general debility. 
I insisted on her taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
she has been improving ever since. She has taken 
five bottles, and is so well that for three months she 


Hood's: Cures 


has done her housework. and we have seven children.” 
AuG. SCHREINER, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
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not even for a “day of rest.” Readers of The 
Outlook will care more for the work of the 
' churches. The strongest advocate of Church 
unity would hardly say that an average parish 
of 1,667 was too small, if that was the aver- 
age. There are, as always, very large and 
very small parishes in Syracuse. The Catho- 
lics have at least ten churches, Irish, French, 
German, Polish, etc., etc. 

Among Protestants, Dr. Spalding takes high 
rank as pastor of one of the ten Presbyterian 
churches of the city. Hehasa large, cultured, 
and wealthy congregation. Dr. Packard is 
facile primus among the six Congregational 
churches. He has an inberitance of strength 
in former pastorates. It is sometimes said to 
be hard to follow such men as Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, the Rev. S. R. Dimmock, Dr. A. F. 
Beard, and the lamented Dr. E. A. Lawrence, 
but who would prefer to follow four failures 
rather than these men of rank ? 

Dr. Packard, in Plymouth, and the Rev. H. 
N. Kinney, in Good Will, are solving the prob- 
lem of the Sunday evening service. Plymouth 
has a “ Men’s Sunday Evening Service Club” 
of sixty members, divided into seven commit- 
tees—e. g., On Programme, Music, Finance, 
Socials, New Members, Invitations, Ushering 
—each to serve one month. Expenses are 
met by one dollar annual membership fees. 
The house is full. Seats are all free. The 
service of song is prominent. A vital topic is 
presented, usually by the pastor, in a twenty 
minutes’ address. Invitation-cards are left in 
the principal hotels and boarding-houses. The 
interest awakened is cheering and growing. 
Pastor Kinney packs Good Will Church on a 
similar plan. Men looking for successful 
methods can find something to think of here. 

The fifteen Methodist, four Baptist, ten 
Lutheran, three Jewish, six Episcopalian, one 
Unitarian, one Universalist, two Protestant, 
and one Wesleyan Methodist churches, if 
they let down their nets on the right side of 
the ship, ought to inclose a Sunday multitude 
of fishes. In the good time coming combina- 
tion will cover the same ground at less cost 
and larger results. Syracuse believes in Gos- 
pel salt, as well as in its own excellent quality 
of chloride of sodium. Cc. 


Notes and Queries 


1. Please explain Matt. xxiv., where Christ speaks 
first of the destruction of Jerusalem, then of his final 
coming, stating, *‘ This generation shali not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled.” 2. Does the Higher 
Criticism believe in a personal Devil, hell-fire, etc.? 
. What is the exact meaning of Isa. vii., 14-167 4. 

Vhat is the explanation of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
etc., having lost knowledge of the true God? 5. How 
long is man supposed to have been upon the earth 
before these nations arose? P. M. B. 

1. It refers, not to “his final coming,” but 
to his advent as head and guide of the new or 
Christian age, historically dating from the end 
of the old or Mosaic age, when the Temple 
was destroyed. The sun, moon, and stars, 
here, aS in the Old Testament, figure as sym- 
bols of the political and religious lights of the 
Jewish State. 2. The Higher Criticism does 
not undertake to decide such questions, but 
rather questions of the structure, authorship, 
and date of the Biblical writings. 3. The 
meaning is that before a child to be born of 
a woman married at that time should reach 
years of discretion, calamities would come 
upon the kingdom and neighboring States. 
The country would be ravaged by invaders, so 
that the inhabitants would be reduced to the 
diet of shepherds—“ butter and honey.” 4. 
here is no evidence that they had once pos- 
sessed and lost it. 5. From fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand years at least. 


Have you ever drawn the line between God’s fore- 
knowl and predestination? If so, where can I 
him to be lost ? 

The most thorough treatment with which 
we are acquainted on this subject is “ The 
Foreknowledge of God,” by L. D. McCabe. 
In our judgment, foreknowledge and predes- 
tination cannot be philosophically dissociated. 
What God absolutely knew he must be as- 
sumed to have predetermined. There are two 
bases from which philosophy may take its 
Starting-point : (1) The absolute free will of 


BAKINGPOWDER 
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Makes light, flaky, delicious hot biscuits, rolls, 


muffins, and crusts. 
some. 


Makes hot bread whole- 
These are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to all 


others. I recommend it. 


C. Goryju, late Chef de cuisine, Delmonico’s. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST. NEW-YORK. 


man, with which one may consistently hold a 
directing and overruling providence of God ; 
or (2) the absolute supremacy of law, in which 
case man’s freedom is apparent only, not real. 
We believe that the real and absolute free will 
of man must be the starting-point for any true 
philosophy, but that will exercised within 
limitations, fixed by natural, that is divine, 
laws; in other words, the foreknowledge of 
God is relative, not absolute. 


1. Kindly give me a list of passages in proof of the 
doctrine of a probation beyond the grave. I have 
never been able, since I first began to think upon the 
subject, to reconcile the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment with the idea of a God who loves us as a father 
loves his children; who so loved us that he gave his 
only Son to die for us. 2. Also cam yee tell me 
where | can find a sermon of the Rev. William Bur- 
net Wright’s upon Christ’s Resurrection? 

QUESTIONER. 

1. The Scriptures do not teach the doctrine 
explicitly. It is inferred from certain passages, 
such as Matt. xii., 31, 32 (according to St. 
Augustine); 1 Pet. ili., 19—iv., 6, in connec- 
tion with such as Col.i., 20; Phil. ii., 10, 11. 
From the same passages, also, are drawn con- 
trary inferences. The strength of the doc- 
trine lies in the unlikelihood of the opposite 
doctrine, that character, with its capacities of 
modification and change, is arbitrarily set and 
fixed by death, whether early or late, and that 
redemption from sin by divine grace is strictly 
limited to the unequal opportunities of this 
world. 2. We do not know. Mr. Wright’s 
address is Buffalo, N. Y., and he will doubt- 
less willingly inform you., 

Please tell to what extent the Shakers and other 
advocates of carry their creed. Do they ad- 
vocate universal ce ae or only to be observed by 
certain numbers? Would not a general acceptance 
of their creed result finally in an extinction of the 
race? From whence do they imagine they have the 
Saeeaeity, and what are their general aim and yee 
pose 


They regard it as not for mankind generally, 
but for those who, in virtue of divine grace, 
are able to lead a higher life in the single state. 
Scriptural warrant is supposed co be found in 
such texts as Matt. xix., 11, 12; 1 Cor. vii., 1, 
7. As for the so-called Shakers, their proper 
designation is “The United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing,” which 
they believe has already taken place in the 
person of “ Mother” Ann Lee, the foundress 
of the sect in the eighteenth century. 


1. In your issue for May 21, 1892, is an article 
in reply to a criticism of your Easter eet 
lished in the Easter number of the paper. Where 
can | get a book which treats 1 Cor. xv. in the spirit 
of that Easter creed? 2. Do you think the death of 
the body, as we call it, would have taken place 
painlessly even though Adam had not 


1. Such a book is “ Beyond the Shadow” 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York). 2. In most 
cases death is painless now; it is the pre- 
cursors of death that are painful. Pain results 


not only from imperfect goodness, or sin, but 
also from imperfect knowledge or imperfect 
power. So an innocent race might also be 
exposed to the discipline of pain. 


t. How do commentators explain Matt. xxvii., $2> . 
53? 1 heard a minister say that Christ’s was t 
only real resurrection. 2. How can the two verses 
be harmonized? If the pave opened when the 
earth did quake and “the ies of the saints which 
slept, arose.” how can I understand what follows— 
and came out of the graves after his resurrection” ? 

E. W. W. 

1. The passage is doubtless a legendary ad- 
dition to the narrative. 2. To harmonize it 
one may suppose, according to verse 53, that 
apparitions of these saints were seen after 
Jesus’s resurrection, and that the statement in 
verse 52 was the explanation of them that was 
adopted. 


“C. E. O.” asks for a 
man said unto his angel.’ 


Oxford, Conn. 


If the reader who asks for leaflets and information 
relative to free pews will write to the Rev. William C. 
Winslow, $25 con Street, Boston, Secretary of 
the Free Church Society, I think he will get what he 
wishes. H. G. J. 
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equipped roadsters, and will 
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bia catalogue, which is a beautiful 
book and full of interest. Free 
upon application at any Columbia 
agency, or we mail it for two two- 
cent stamps. 
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166 Pages; 52 Illustrations. 


= First Visit to New England. By 
Vittiam Dean Howe tts. First With 


5 Illustrations. 

The Exiles. A Story. By Ricnarp Har- 
ping Davis. With 3 Illustrations by T. pE 
THULSTRUP. 

The Chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans. By Sranron Mactay. 
With 7 Illustrations by T. pe Tuvucstrvp. 


The Miracle of Tisha Hofmagle. A 
Story. By R. C. V. Meyers. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepvey. 


The Advent of Spring. By Mark W. 
Harrincton. With 6 Maps. 


A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
James Lane Auten. Part I. With 4 II- 
lustrations by ALBert E. STERNER. 


Pecuniary Independence. By Jvnivs 
Henri Browne. 


At Cheniere Caminada. A Story. By 
Grace KING. 


A Note of a Philogynist. A Story. By 
Marrion WILcox. 


A Little Journey in Java. By Freperic 
M. Born. With 6 Illustrations. 


A Kinsman of Red Cloud. A Story. By 
Owen Wister. With 4 Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

Charleston, South Carolina (1861). By 
Anna C. Brackett. 

The End of an Animosity. A Story. 
By L. CLarKson. 

The Relations of Life to Style in 
Architecture. By Tuomas Hastings. 


Trilby. A Novel. By George pu Maurier. 
Part V. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 


Poems by Tuomas Baitey (with il- 
lustration) and Cuartorre Fiske Bates. 


Editor’s Study. By Cuartes 
WARNER. 


Drawer contains an illustrated 
story by Ruta McEnery Strvarr and other 
humorous Sketches and Illustrations. 


Literary Notes. By Lavrence Herron. 
Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


The Organization of 


Charities 


Edited, with an introductory paper, by Presi- 
dent D.C. GILMAN. 432 pages, octavo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, 


and Nursing 
Edited by Dr. JoHN S. BILLINGs and Dr. 
HENRY M. HuRD. 734 pages, octavo, 
with 60 illustrations, $5.00. 


These volumes, the first two of the series contain- 
ing the papers presented at the INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF CHARITIES. CORRECTION, AND 
PHILANTHROPY, AT CHICAGO, are now ready, and 
will be sent, postage paid, at above-named prices. 
The subscription to the series of five volumes is $7.50. 
A prospectus will be sent on application. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Md. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Edward L. Youmans, 
interpreter of Science for the People. A sketch 
of his Life, with Selections from his Pub- 
lished Writings, and Extracts from his 
Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others. By JoHN FISKE. 
With Two Portraits. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The late Dr. Youmans’s services to popular edu- 
cation 1n science, as a lecturer and writer, as the 
founder of The Popular Science Monthly, the origi- 
nator of the International] Scientific Series, and the 
introducer of Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, and others 
to an American audience, have been so singularly 
rich and productive that the history of his life is in 
large measure the history of popular science in 
America during his lifetime. It is especially fortu- 
nate that his life-work is described by so competent, 
eloquent, and appreciative a biographer. 


Aphorisms from the Writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer 


Selected and arranged by JuLIA RAYMOND 
GINGELL. With Portrait. t2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

. Allthe aphorisms have been selected from 
the latest editions of the works, and I have tried to 
make them illustrate, as fully as possible, the wide 
range taken by this unique philosophy, which not 
only soars to the sublimest heights but takes note of 
the apparently most trivial matters, showing that 
nothing is too insignificant to form a more or less 
important factor in the great work of evolution.” — 
From the Preface. 


The Rubicon 
By E. F. BENson, author of “Dodo.” No. 
140, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 
An eminent English critic has said of this new 
novel: “I think * The Rubicon’ a more interesting 
society story than any that has been published in 
England for many years. . . . It is a tale of London 
fashionable life of to-day, .. . introducing a novel 
situation which is extremely cleverly managed so 


‘as to form a singular satire on our artificial modes of 


life and springs of action. Toward the close of the 
book Dodo is introduced in a very effective manner, 
tor a few pages; and her choice in life is cleverly 
contrasted with that of the new heroine.”’ 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


The Kingdom 


(Continuing the Northwestern Congregationalist) 


Managing Editor: 
REV. H. W. GLEASON. 
Associate Editors: 
PRES. GEORGE A. GATES, 
PROF. GEO. D. HERRON, REV. B. FAY MILLS, 
REV. DR. THOS. C. HALL, REV. DR. JOHN P. COYLE, 
REV. DR. LESTER L. WEST, PROF. JESSE MACY, 
REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG, REV. GEO. D. BLACK. 
Department of Christian Sociology: 
PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS. 
Department of Church Work: 
REV. J. NEWTON BROWN. 
Tue KinGpom is a religious famil newspaper, 
its aim being to, persuade men to ° ek firs 
kingdom of God and His ~ ep Recor: 
nizing that the great questions of the Gay ase 
those which touc _men at point of tek o 
relations, it will devote space to the dis- 
cussion of these questions, always viewing them 
from the standpoint of the ¢ Gospel. Its special 
field is *‘ Applied Christianity.’ 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per year — 
Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


Address THE KINGDOM 
1106 Lumper ExcHANce, 
(First issue, April 20.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OP 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


In reply to constant inquiries, the following Courses 
are recommended, amon onan, as being of special 
interest and value: Rus he Art en ing 
arranged with reference to the i reader ; 
Studies in French History Literature ; Courses 
in English, S a an American History, with 
ollateral Political 


Economy; § 
Protestant Idea, of the’ Hist Puritanism. 
The plan of the Club provides as ourses u = any 
other subject preferred by the members. For par 
ticulars address Miss LOUISE t STOCKTON 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


A Day with Birds and Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 
A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PAGE SERVICE, 


FLORAL PRAISE For Children’s Day 


vi HUBERT P. MAIN 
#4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 2:15 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
With the Co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


If your church is considering the adoption of a new hymnal, we 
shall be glad to afford you an opportunity to examine the Plymouth 
Hymnal, It is the result of many years of experience with congre- 
gational singing, and contains several features the lack of which has 
been felt in other church hymn-books now in use. 

The Plymouth Hymnal, in my mind, is by far the best.—Rev. A. H. BRAD- 
FORD, D.D., First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 

I think it would be difficult to mention a hymn tune really worth perpetuating 
which is not found in the Plymouth Hymnal.—Gro. W. CHApwiIck, Boston, Mass. 

The Plymouth Hymnal is complete in all its appointments.— Rev. SAMUEL J, 
Nicco..ts, D.D., Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

I have examined it with great pleasure, and I consider it the best book for 
congregational singing that has yet been issued.—R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I consider the book to be very nearly a perfect hymnal.—FRANK L. RANKIN, 
Organist, High Street Church, Portland, Me. — 


Specimen copies sent free to pastors and 


organists 


or examination with a view lo introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Sunlight and Shadow grade but not dimeuie 


never ore a n a gem. 
Price, $1 Post 


Lessons in Audition 


ene Sparmann. ciass instruction forthe 
of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. ¢, 0 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gaecilian Gollection cred mus 


ran for male 
voices. will Be especially accep Gospe! Meet- 
ings and the ¥ 40 Cents Postpaid. 


Anthem Grown Wilby this celebrated church music 


by H. P. Danke. composer. Price, % Cts. Postpaid 


Gl rriculum : The leading Piano instruction book 
ut! by an American. Unequaled in its 

F. Reot. own field. American or Foreign 
Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books — 4. sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditi on 
the pene ordering. ‘oad copies returned to us shall 

sa e 

ro cts. for sample ofnew Mualeal Visiter, 
containing music for Chours, in tion to its general literary 
matter. 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
<INCINNATI- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


The collection 


THE ONLY FRENGH, GERMIAN, 
Actually Spoken and sesmened in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 530th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if actually int the presence 
the teacher. Terms for men- 
for each lan- 
guage. questions al- 
swered aa exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any lanwnage, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stainp. 


leisterschaft Publishing Co, 


TEROUHAFT 


Simplex Printer 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, and EFFECT IVE 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any pen, 100 

copies can made. so copies of typewriter manuscript 

produced in.15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam 
ANTED. 


AGENTS 
LAWTON & CO. 
22 Vesey St., New York 


Just enough to 
cause you to 
want more in- 


formation about 
the Henry Clay 


Camera. 


Send for a Henry Clay Manual and a 
copy of the Photographic Times at the 
same time. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 
EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best | in U. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th street, N. 


SUMMER SESSION of perican Kinder- 
garten anormal begins a five weeks’ 
course July 1&t EMILY M. COE, Principal, 

70 Fifth Av., Ny. .and 59 Burnet St., East Orange, N.J. 


New York City 


UMMER TRAINING CL for Kinder- 
rtners begins June 2oth. ree months’ course. 

stem. Eleventh year. For particulars address 
. ELLIMAN, 178 Broadway, New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


om “A! LADY having her own school in New York has 
a country house in a desirable and 
healthful ye. where she will receive a limited 
number of of pupils, who will be under the chaperonage 
of herself and her teachers. A ees amount of 
daily instruction will be combined with a happy out- 
life. who wish to for schoo! or 
college work can receive specia courses. For 
ticulars and references addres uit 
Miss GAYLER, 174 West “6th St., New York. 


COLLEGE (9 Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St 
near the Boulevard.— Professional for gene 
teachers and specialists: training. science, hkin- 
dergarten, English, /orm, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedugcgy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. © reular of Infor- 
mation, ial Cireulars,** Teactrers College 
Balletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


ISS PEEBLES AND THOM PSON’S 
Boa d 
an 


St.. New York ns y, 
t. Primary, Academic, and Co legiate 


Connecticut 
The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOW E, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminar ror Girts. 


F.very advantage for culture, study, an alth. Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session epens Sept. 2oth, ‘o4. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, opens Conn 


Germany 


ANNOVER, Germany.—Good board in seine 
family. Excellent opportunity for ee >'~ 

Address Frau Maria Grasweg, 11 

Miss P. H. Bristow, Prin. Coll. for Women, Covington, Ky. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September ro, 1804. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
iss Vaytinc Witper Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday. Oct. For circulars ad- 
EDMUND H. BENNETT. Dean. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for and uivalent courses 
with special advan mare he music. 
Mrs. ELIZA P. DER L, M.A., Principal. 


Sous acter» MOUNT HOLYOKE OOLLEGE 


ant eae Collegiate courses. Music and Art. brary. 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Paws 
year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


New Jersey 


E HENRY C. DE MILLE PREP - 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL nor BOY 
ompton J., opens Oct. 3d, Full c 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, Pema 
music, and complete course in art and one culture 
included in re work. No extras. 
nasium. of 76 acres. or to 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S 


Day. Boardin and Pre ratory 
school for Girls reopens Sept. 26 Address 
Miss Fiorence BALDWIN, Bryn M aw, Pa. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, B n Mawr, Pa. 

10 miles from Philadel . llege for Women. 

The Program, stating t yA a undergraduate 

courses of study for the ‘aendomie year, will be sent on 
application. 


4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and Day School 


for Young Lad 3th year. Liberal Education, 
with prebaration an or College. French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. J LER, Associate Princi cipal. 


Mechanical Drawi 


MEIC, ELC: MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
> ue be s tudied at Home. Write for 
FREE circ Tue 


RRESPON DENCE OF 
M&CHANICS, 4. 


China a Japan 


Straw 
Mattings 


AND 


Japanese 
Rugs 


This season’s importations 
are now offered. 

Over 100 patterns to select 
from. 

The goods are FRESH, 
WELL ASSORTED, AND 
VERY ATTRACTIVE IN 
DESIGN AND PRICE. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY 
18TH AND 19th STS., N. Y. 


BEST &CO 


Ankle Ties 
For the Baby, 


Made of the softest, most flexible 
kid, in Red, White, Pink, Blue, Gray, 
Bronze, Black and Patent Leather. 
They’re hand turned, fit so perfectly, 
and are so pliable and soft, that baby’s 
feet have almost as much freedom and 
ease in them as out of them. Sizes 1 
to7. Prices 8v cts., 85cts. and $1.25. 

Most stores keep but one ortwo widths to 
every length of baby shoe. We keep fre. 
The same principal is carried out in shoes 
and clothing for older children to, so that 


you have a wider range of choice in 
sizes, as well as styles here, than elsew here. 


[ilustratet Cataloque sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 
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The Business World 


The late Jay Gould 
reported to have sai 
that “the iron market is 
the barometer of trade,” and the slow awaken- 
ing of this great industry may be taken as an 
earnest that many manufacturers using raw 
material are also awakening. Though the 
railways, ordinarily heavy customers, are now 
without exception practicing a rigid econ- 
omy, iron sales from first hands are less 
than 20 per cent. smaller than a year ago, 
while the past six months shows a real increase 
in manufacturing activity. Last October there 
were reported in blast only 114 furnaces, with 
_acapacity of nearly 74,000 tons a week; now 
we have 144 furnaces, with a capacity of over 
126,000 tons. In the iron industry the South 
has become of special interest. During the 
decade preceding 1890 it is estimated that the 
output of the Tennessee mines increased near- 
ly five times, and that of those in Alabama 
over thirteen times. If this increase be at all 
maintained, together with the reduction in 
rates on Southern railways, the competition 
with the Pittsburg region will become intenser 
than before, and make us more than ever the 
leading iron-producing nation of the world. 
Yet as, for the latter half of 1893, our produc- 
tion was only at the rate of 5,000,000 tons a 
year, we shall need all the late advance to 
keep us ahead of Great Britain, whose prod- 
-uct last year was only slightly behind ours. 
Germany now produces about three-quarters 
as much as England, and France a little more 
than a quarter as much. 


From some sections of the country 
the crop news is slightly better than 
last week, but a great area has already 
been destroyed, the Missouri State report de- 
claring that winter wheat has beén injured 
twenty-five per cent. and oats forty-five. For- 
tunately, the season is not so far advanced but 
that farmers will have ample time to plow 
up the young grain-growth frosted in the 
ground and plant anew, thus not reducing the 
acreage. It is hoped that this setback will 
not greatly affect the earnings of granger 
roads. Replying to a request from the 
Senate as to the available wheat supply, Mr. 
Sterling Morton, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
finds, under the exact terms of the resolution, 
a shortage of fifty million bushels. Volun- 
teering another statement, however, he pre- 
sents the available amount for export from 
March 1 to July 1, 1894, as sixty-seven million 
bushels. According to him, any discrepancy 
between the amount of supply and the quan- 
tity distributed is due to an underestimate of 
the farmers’ reserve stock a year ago. Last 
week Mr. Robinson, the Department’s statis- 
tician, reported that on April 1 the condi- 
tion of winter wheat averaged between 86 
and 87 per cent. for the whole country— 
* nearly 10 per cent. ahead of last year. State 
averages are: Ohio, 90; Kentucky, 83; Mich- 
igan, the same; Indiana, 90; Illinois, 87; 
Missouri, 88; Nebraska, 85; Kansas, 72; and 
California, 87. Unfortunately for the present 
value of these figures, the damage to the crops 
was done after the opening of thismonth. As 
traders have apparently been becoming recon- 
ciled to a sixty-cent basis for wheat, the present 
might be taken as a full price; its pathos lies 
in the fact that in any other year seventy cents 
would be thought a fairly low figure. 


The 
Crops 


The causes of 1893’s failures in 
business are thus analyzed in a 
pamphlet recently put forth by the 
Bradstreet Company: Incompetence, 2,546; 
inexperience, 940; lack of capital, 5,194; un- 
wise credits, 726; failures of others, 446; ex- 
travagance, 198; neglect, 481; competition, 
191; disaster, 3,463; speculation, 181; and 
fraud, 1,142. The graduated decline in moral 
values will be noted. The failures were 15,508 
in number, and the liabilities amount to 
$382,153,676, an increase of 50 per cent. in 
number over those in 1892. The total number 
of firms and individuals doing business in 1893 
was 1,059,806. For the first quarter of the 
current year there have been nearly four thou- 
sand failures,an increase of 29 per cent. over 
the first three months of 1893, and with an in- 


Business 
Failures 


crease in liabilities of 26 per cent. (the largest 
recorded for any similar period), and in total 
assets of 33 per cent., also the largest like ag- 
gregate on record. This last statement, show- 
ing a greater increase than in liabilities, is the 
logical result of panic times, which always 
bring about the embarrassment, if not the 
failure, of concerns with large assets, but 
which are unable to command ready money. 


Commerce demands the shortest 
possible ‘channels, and plenty of 

capital is awaiting safe investment 
which it could find in a work of such perma- 
nent and far-reaching importance as would 
be the project just proposed, to build a ship- 
canal across the Maryland and Delaware 
Peninsula, which is about a hundred miles 
wide at the line suggested, where the character 
of the soil and country would make the work 
easiest, and where the cost would not exceed 
twenty million dollars. Baltimore, of course, 
would be chiefly benefited, and then Chicago, 
since the distance from that great center to 
Baltimore is, according to General Agnus, a 
hundred miles less than to any other seaport. 


The call-loan branch of the New 
York City money market shows 

no change, the bulk of bankers’ 
balances being still loaned at 1 per cent., though 
there have been some advances on that rate. 
Time money commands 2 per cent. for thirty 
to sixty days, 2% for ninety days to four 
months, and 3 per cent. for four to eight 
months. The demand is excellent for mercan- 
tile paper of the highest class, but the supply 
is scarce and has scant prospect for betterment. 
Three per cent. is paid for the best names for 
sixty to ninety day indorsed bills receivable, 


3% to 4 percent. for four months’ commission- | 


house names, and 4% to 5 percent. for fair single 
names having from four to six months to run. 
The gold movement has been accentuated by 
the shipment on Saturday last from New York 
and Boston of over four million dollars. The 
market in stocks and bonds, despite a certain 
upward tendency, has been spiritless enough, 
finding some cause in the March report of 
railway gross earnings, which shows, not only 
no improvement from the record of preceding 
months, but, instead, a constant ratio of de- 
crease. Both in amount and ratio, losses con- 
tinue heavy; according to the “ Chronicle” 
their aggregate being 13.05 per cent., against 
12.54 per cent. in February and 12.25 per cent. 
in January. However, the quarter has shown 
some six points increase on an average of stock 
quotations. 


The situation abroad has been 
Sees somewhat bettered by the com- 
paratively firm tone for silver in 
the London market. Bullion-dealers aver that 
this is in large measure the result of an im- 
proved demand for that metal for the East 
and of the hardly adequate supply. The Bank 
of England minimum remains at 2 per cent. 
The Bank of Bombay has reduced its rate 
from 8 to 7 per cent.,and the Bank of Bengal 
from gto8per cent. Despite the large Gov- 
ernment balances in the Presidency treas- 
uries, money is becoming a trifle easier in 
India. A moderate return movement of gold 
to that country has also begun. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in Feb- 
ruary and March, shipments of gold from China 
to London were nearly two and a half milllion 
dollars, while in March alone a million and a 
half came from India. 


Perhaps the most salient fact in 
the abstract just issued of all the 
National bank reports is that be- 
tween the Comptroller’s statements, December 
1g and February 28, the net gold holdings of 
the banks, influenced by subscriptions to the 
new Government bonds, decreased over four 
millions, while the silver holdings increased 
more than double that sum; and on the latter 
date 65 per cent. more silver currency was held 
in National banks throughout the country than 
at the same time last year, in the banks of New 
York City alone these holdings being quad- 
rupled. Last week’s statement of that city’s 
banks shows that, as regards funds, its institu- 


Bank 
Reports 


tions continue in the same plethoric situation. 
There was a gain of over two million cash last 
week, and an expansion of $6,500,000 in loans. 
The recent Cherokee bond transaction may 
have influenced this latter item. Deposits 
are over nine millions higher; the increase in 
reserve is $33,000, and the surplus reserve is. 
now $80,831,000. Only a fraction of the week’s 
gold export figures in the bank statement. 
Our shipments this year now aggregate $12,- 
500,000. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building, 
308 & 31 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 
In addition te its special charter privileges, this Com 
pany possesses all the powers of Trust Companies un* 
derthe New York HKanking Laws; acts as Trustee for 
Corporations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or 
Administrator of estates, and is alegal depository of 

trust funds. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JRr., Vice-President, 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. ana Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIREC TORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock. Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N,. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gil ste, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK, Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbils 
Adrian Iselin. Jr., William C. Whitney, 


J. Hood Wright. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


ARE BARGAINS: Farms in the Conn. 

Valley, the Garden of New England. Send 

for printed descriptions. H. L. PHELPS, 140 Lyman 
, ass. 


Street, Springfiel 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings carn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Cutlook 
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Noenolo 
Constable 


Upholstery 


Department 
Real Lace Curtains, 


Fine 
Embroidered Curtains, 


Embroidered 
Swiss Frilled Muslins, 


FOR SASH AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 


VESTIBULE LACES, 
TAPESTRIES, 
WALL COVERINGS, 


Printed Cretonnes, 
Madras Crépe, 
Portieres, Table Covers, 
Japanese Bed-Spreads, 


Japanese Rugs, 
Japanese Mattings 


Droadwey 19th ot. 


New York 


Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
7 tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth 
: erhood, comfort. 
LG grace and heaith 

are secured by 

using the . 


coon 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp bu ckie at hip for hose sup- 
rs. Tape-faste ned bu ns, 

rd-edge nholes. Various 
apes—lo che rto mode um, 
Fo by all 'Leadin ng Retailers. 


Marshall Field & Co. “Chicago, 
Send fori cl 


I Broadway, N. Vv \ \ 
) Office: 537 Market 


6th Ave., 20th to 2tst St., New York 


READY THIS WEEK 


The following 


SPECIAL G 


LADIES’ JACKETS, 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
AND CAPES 


Jackets 


in Covert Cloth, Venetians, Broadcloths, and Cheviots in 
three qualities, correct and fashionable shapes, draped 
sleeves, full back, &c.; actual value, 6.75 to 11.50. 


Special 3.98, 4.98, 6,98 


Suits 


Covert Cloth Suits in the latest “ Newport Jacket” shapes, 
very full skirts, in Mixed Browns and Tans; actual 
value, 15.00. 


Special 9.98 


Capes 


Fine imported Cloth and Silk Capes, in Moire, Miroir, 
Bengalines, Xc., trimmed with silk laces, cut jets, and 
Brussels net, elegantly lined with plain and fancy silks; 
actual value, 25.00 to 59.00. 


Special 11.98 to 24,98 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 
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Copyright, 1%94, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost ce. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscription 
price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Cana 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Adedress —When a of 
address is ordered, both the new and the ol - 
dress must given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Renmtt.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order. 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Ketters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


About People 


—Lord Rosebery’s first ecclesiastical nomi- 
nation is that of the Rev. T. W. Leigh to the 
Deanery of Hereford. The new Dean once 
passed four years in this country on a Georgian 
plantation, the property of his wife. While 
there he spent most of his time endeavoring 
to evangelize the negroes. 

—If Prince Bismarck is a trader in lumber 
and alcohol, the German Emperor is a genu- 
ine wine-grower. His vineyards are at Hoch- 
heim, Erbach, and Hattenheim. It was acase 
of his famous Steinberger Cabinet, costing in 
Germany about six dollars a quart, which the 
Kaiser sent to the old ex-Chancellor. 

—Alexander G. Cattell, who has just died, 
will be remembered not so much for his ser- 
vice from 1866 to 1871 in the United States 
Senate as for his work in London as financial 
agent of our Government. He it was who 
suggested to a syndicate of English bankers a 
plan for paying the Geneva award of fifteen 
millions, which plan was afterwards adopted 
by both Powers, and the amount was success- 
fully transmitted through Mr. Cattell’s hands. 

— Madame Blaze de Bury, who has just died 
at the age of eighty, and who had one of the 
most famous sa/ovs in Paris, was not French 
by birth. Her maiden name was Marie Paul- 
ine Stuart, and she was the daughter of Will- 
iam Stuart, an officer in the English army. 
In Paris she became a great energizer of intel- 
lectual and moral endeavors, especially that 
one which was started by the Vicomte de 
Vogiié and is now being carried on by M. 
Desjardins and the Protestant pastor, M. 
Charles Wagner. 

—Sir Harry Parkes, the British Envoy to 
China, whose biography by the Orierttal- 
ist, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, has just been 
published, must not be confounded with that 
“ Australian Gladstone,” Sir Henry Parkes, 
originally an operative on Lord Leigh’s estate 
in the Midlands of England, but who has risen 
to be several times the Prime Minister of New 
South Wales. Nor must Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, who holds an important position in the 
British Museum, be confounded with his 
brother, the erudite Mr. Reginald Lane-Poole, 
the author of “ Wyclif and the Reformation ” 
and “ A History of Medizval Thought.” 

—The late John Graham, the famous law- 
yer, whose life was crowded with success in 
the criminal courts of New York City, was no 
less distinct in the individuality of his person 
than in his mental powers. He was short and 
stout, with apparently no neck, and with a 
chest measuring fifty inches. He has been 
known to raise a weight of twelve hundred 
pounds, while quite lately he could hold out a 
fifty-six-pound dumb-bell and, with a pencil 
held in the same hand, write his name on the 
wall. His apparel was always of one style— 
that of the dandies of fifty years ago. He wore 
extra-length box-coats, snuff color in summer 
and blue in winter, while his trousers had a 


stripe down the outside seam. His shoes 
were always of patent leather with brown tops 
and pearl buttons, and he affected low-cut 
shirts with Byron collars. But the greatest 
eccentricity was his wig.of Scotch-red hair, 
under which, however, was a head as big as 
General Butler’s. 

—The eminence, duration, and continuity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s public life make him unique 
among statesmen. Those who have come 
nearest to him in these circumstances are John 
Quincy Adams, whose political career lasted 
fifty-four years ; Henry Clay, nearly fifty years ; 
Lord John Russell, fifty-three years; Lord 
Palmerston, fifty-eight years; Thiers and Bis- 
marck, each forty-eight years. Mr. Gladstone 
has four times held the Premiership, Lord 
John Russell twice,-and Lord Palmerston 
twice; but as regards long and unbroken ten- 
ure as Prime Minister, the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany distances all records of modern times, 
even Richelieu having been Premier but eight- 
een years. 


Sterilized Milk 


is the only safeguard against the many diseases 
insidiously promulgated by ordinary milk. You 
may rest assured that the contents of every can of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream are 
thoroughly sterilized. 


Caretakers of 


Church Silver 


will hear of something to their advantage 
by writing us. Have you seen the 


cTRO CO 

PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
the best outfit for cleaning silverware. 
You can be of service to us. Send address to 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not a violent and very 
agrecable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free. 


EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR (Cincinnati). 


(New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY'”"’ (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY (Louisville). 


** ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘*FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN *'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER (New York). 

**UNION (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tintigg Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


.« good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Plymouth 


Sunday-School Hymnal 


| FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PRAYER-MEETING | 


Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. : 
It is the best book of its kind I have ever seen; it seems to be entirely satis- 


factory in every particular. 


Rev. Charles A. Savage, Orange Valley Congregational Church, Orange, N. J.: 
Itseems to me well adapted to Sunday-school work. There is good variety 
and a fine combination of dignity and brightness. 


Rev. Henry Ketcham, West End Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Taken as a whole, I do not hesitate to say that it is the best book for the purpose 


in the market. 


Mr. Edwin M. Hopkins, Organist First Baptist Church, Lawrence, Kansas: 
It is by all means the best compilation of music for the purpose that I have 


ever seen. 


Specimen (returnable) copy sent to pastors and super- | 
intendents for examination on receipt of eight cents | 
| for postage. Specimen pages free on application. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Friendly Regard 
is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


little ones of 


Scott’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of 
benefits to weak, sickly 


children. 


ared by Scott & N.Y. Alldra 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories, or liniments. 


KOMCHACIN chia 


CALORIC 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc. 
by the greatest method ever de- 
vised. Our 


Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 


absorbs the ulcers and heals all 


affected parts. Sent postpaid. ma ALO Rie 
PRICE, # 1.00. 
Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO. 
Office No. 5, 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Maas. 


IFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

High Arm Singer sewing machine 

finely finished, nickel plated, ada to light 

am and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
* der Shuttle, Seif.Setting Needle and a complete 
bas set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from fact save dealer’s and agent's profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimneses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


W ant advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—A thorough and 
popular scientific, literary, and classical gentleman of 
many years of unabated success in tenciing al those prac- 
tical, ennobling, and refining principles that elevate the 
humat soul and prompt in young ladies and gentlemen 
the broadest views and highest aims of life, would, under 
satisfactory conditions and inducements, establish a 
permanent first-class select academy in some health 
and enterprising town or village. Address ** BUSINES 
ETHICS,” No. 6,248, The Outlook, New York. 

WANTED~—Tenant for “ The Outlook,” fine count 
residence, furnished, at venport Ridge, Stamford, 
Conn. Roomy; modern conveniences; water and land- 


scape views unrivaled. For descriptive pamphlet appl 
to A. B. DAVENPORT, Garfield Hides, Brockiyn, 
A COMFORTABLE HOME, with board, can be 
found in private house near the city—five minutes from 
the station and thirty minutes from New York. Refer- 


ences exchanged, 
care of The SUBURBAN, No. 6,281, 


WANTED —An office and correspondence clerk. 
ust be a woman of education and refinement and a 
ous 
Office cf the inet enomination, C. A., No. 6,254, 
YOUNG LADY, speaking French and competent 
harp ane piano, wishes to be companion to young 
o stu 
No. 6,295, care of The Outlook. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, skilled in teaching an 
own studies, position wd 
ths as ; 

mist, companion. G. R., No. 


Bits of Fun 


Visitor—My son writes well, but wants a 
large field. hat would you recommend ? 
Editor— Mule and ten acres.—Avlanta Constt- 
tution. 


“Did Maud tell you the truth when you 
asked her herage?” “Yes.” What did she 
say?” “She said it was none of my busi- 
ness.” — Yankee Blade. 


“There are several young men in the car,’ 
remarked Mrs. Holdstrap with some feeling, 
“but they can hardly be classed among the 
rising generation.”—Soston J7ranscript. 


“| hear your son has become an actor; how 
is he getting on?” “ Very well indeed. He 
began as a corpse, and now he has already 
advanced to the réle of a ghost.”—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


Tommy—Maw, may I have Jimmy Briggs 
over to our house to play Saturday? Mrs. 
Figg—No, you make too much noise. You'd 
better go down to his house and play.—/ndi- 
anapolis Journal. 


Mrs. Earle—Your daughter has been study- 
ing painting, has she not? Mrs. Lamoyn— 
Yes; you should see some of the sunsets she 
paints. There never was anything like them! 
—New York Observer. 


Jerrold said to an ardent young gentleman 
who burned with a desire to see himself in 
print, “ Be advised by me, young man—don’t 
take down the shutters ore there is some- 
thing in the window.” 


She—What lovely verses! What is the 
title? He—* Come Back to Me.” She—Have 
they been published? He—Well, ahem! the 
stupid editors have not seen the beauty of my 
work. They seem to have taken the title 
literally.—Fliegende Blatter. 


“] am sensible of the honor you do me, Mr. 
Spoonamore, in the proposal of marriage you 
have just made,” said the young woman, with 
a slight curl of the lip, “but circumstances 
over which I have no control will compel me 
to decline the honor.” “ What are those 
circumstances, Miss Grimshaw?” fiercely de- 
manded the young man. “Your circum- 
stances, Mr. Spoonamore.”— Chicago Tribune. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Broughton, Rhoda. A Beginner. 50 cts. 
lota. A Yellow Aster. $1. 
Spencer. Herbert. Aphorisms. Selected by Julia 
R. Gingell. $1. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
M., D.D. Pilgrim Pastor’s Man- 
ual. $1. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Commess, John R. Social Reform andthe Church. 
75 cts. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON 
Burns, David. Sayingsin Symbol. §1. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hope. Anthony. The Prisonerof Zenda. 75 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Weyman, Stanley J. Underthe Red Robe. $1.25. 
The Travels of Matthew Dudgeon, Gentleman. 
Written by Himself. $1.25. 
Gibson, F. M. Amateur Telescopist’s Handbook. 


$1.25. 
Bright, William. Waymarks in Church History. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, NEW YORK 
Justice, Maibelle. Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Phyfe, W. H. P. Seven Thousand Words Often 

Mispronounced. $1. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
William Ordway. Art for America. $1. 
Todd, Mabel Loomis. Total Eclipses of the Sun. 


$1. 
Knight, Francis A. By Moorland and Sea. $1. 
WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, LTD.. NEW YORK 
Pool, Rev. John J. The Land of Idols. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Hole, S. Reynolds. Addresses. $1.50. 
Howatt, Rev. J. R. The Children’s Pew. $1.50. 


For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. E. Cornett Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I 

have met with the greatest and most satisfactory results 

in dyspepsia and general derangement of the cerebral and 

nervous systems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 


( 


makes the home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to every member of tae 
family. A 2c. package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


Bend 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 


PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist. 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made. As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease, In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 35c. by mail. post paid 
An instructive book about the teeth. frec 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


— 


When Baron Liebig 
the] great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a single pound of 


it was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of 
his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- 

sixth of its first cost. Get - > 
the genuine with this sig- 

nature in blue: 


The Far Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is found in the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


Unequalled for developing Throat and Lungs, thu: 
preventing and Caring toncsamption, Asth- 
ma and Threat Diseases, Also invaluable for 
Preventing Ceigs. Send for Circulars to 


Hyorenic Surety Co., P. O. Box, 1951,1, Boston 
YOUR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or Ave 
times longer. ly useful for any iron wor for 
circulars. Jos. ow Crucisie Co., Jersey City, N. 1 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
UR MERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggista. 
CONSUMPTION 


“IP AT FIRST YOU DON’T 
| TRY 


Sh KS 
40, 
TEETH 
{ 


